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A Sacred day is this, 
A day to bless; 

A day that leads to bliss 
Through bitterness. 
For on this day of days, 
One wondrous morn, 
In far-off forest ways 

Was Lincoln born! 


Who supped the cup of tears, 
Who ate the bread 

Of Sorrow and of fears, 
Of war and dread; 

Yet from this feast of woes, 
His people's pride, 

A loved immortal rose 


All glorified! 
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EDITOR 


ie WAS Edward Tomlinson, speaking at the 
state convention several years ago, who first 
set before us a really vivid and compelling 
picture of the binding elements of North and 
South America. The 
Monroe _ Doctrine, 
especially its present-day significance, had be- 
come somewhat of an abstract historical mile- 
stone. With the intensity of the world 
emergency, Pan-American and Latin-American 
possibilities suddenly took on new meaning. 
National security and defense are now being 
considered from the hemispheric point of view 
and every contact to cement friendship and 
co-operation between the Americas is being 
promoted to the limit. Conferences and visita- 
tions have been going on. Everywhere there is 
a reviving interest in Spanish. We hope not 
too late. 

The educators, also, are doing their bit in 
fostering unity in the Western Hemisphere. 
During the Christmas Holidays representatives 
of nineteen American republics and of the 
Dominion of Canada met in Havana under call 
of the World Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations. The report shows that the Conference 
concerned itself not alone with educational ab- 
stractions or technical pedagogical questions. 
The discussions “were directed largely to a 
realistic approach to the practical problem of 
living—of living as free human beings in a 
social order which above all prize the sanctity 
of the individual, and recognizes government 
as an instrument through which man is served ; 
as a means of promoting co-operative action 
among men and among nations, for the pro- 
motion of the common welfare.” Here were 
not only teachers but social workers and prac- 
tical business men in Latin America. What is 
gratifying is the declaration of the Conference 
for the support of democracy, its call to all 
teachers to serve that ideal, and its condemna- 
tion of totalitarianism. 

Other recommendations were Pan-American 
Day, Children’s Festival of the Americas, and 


CEMENTING THE AMERICAS 





attendance of teachers from English speaking 
countries at institutes of universities in Central 
and South America. 

If the teachers of the Americas will proceed 
with a program and ideals as voted by the 
Conference, it will do much to prevent their 
being lured or trapped by the dictators. 


* 


HE November issue carried editorial expla- 
nation of Senator Wagner’s bill (S. 4269) 
to extend old-age benefits to public employees. 
Opposition from retirement and annuity system 
members sprang 
TEACHERS AND SOCIAL SECURITY up immediately 
as it was felt that present systems would be 
endangered. At the time of the meeting of the 
Representative Assembly authentic information 
as to the ultimate provisions of the measure 
had not been released so that final considera- 
tion of it was out of the question. Senator 
Wagner has since then given assurance that 
it was not his intention to jeopardize existing 
systems and that his bill in the Seventy-Seventh 
Congress would exclude from social security 
all who were already covered by previously 
established enactments. 

The Executive Committee of your association 
voted unanimously not to oppose the bill if 
members of the teachers’ retirement systems 
in Wisconsin are excluded but to oppose it if 
they are not so excluded. 


* 


N ACCORDANCE with an order of the ° 
Representative Assembly, an attempt will be 
made to secure what is commonly termed a 
continuing contract law. This provides that 
; unless teachers are 
DON’T KEEP THEM DANGLING notified of a revi- 
sion or refusal of their contracts by a specified 
date they are automatically re-employed for 
the ensuing year. It is not a tenure measure, 
but it does away with the too common practice 
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of keeping teachers in the dark regarding re- 
employment until summer. It would give to 
those not under tenure at least that measure of 
satisfaction which comes from knowing earlier 
whether to look for a job elsewhere or not. 


* 


ELEGATES at the November convention 
received with the Council report a spe- 
cial eleven-page bulletin to supplement and 
elaborate several points of the formal report. 
It is “Education and Eco- 
nomic Well-Being Are In- 
terdependent.”” Since then the bulletin has been 
distributed generally and favorable comments 
followed. There never was a time when tech- 
nical knowledge and skills were at the high 
premium as at the present time. National de- 
fense has sharpened the search and price paid 
for the person who knows. It goes without say- 
ing that this demand is thrown squarely upon 
education—formal and unorganized. The bulle- 
tin shows the increasing amount of general 
and technical preparation which is prerequisite 
in many fields and occupations; it gives some 
apprenticeship requisites ; it sketches sample 
requirements for civil service positions; and, 
it proves that in filling positions those with 
training above the minimum requirements 
rather than those who just get under the wire 
usually get the call. Student counsellors may 
find helpful information in this booklet. 
If it proves anything, it is that education is 
a fundamental requirement in our social and 
economic life and will be more so along with 
each succeeding step in our development. 
Another research job was released in January 
on ‘‘Sick-Leave Provisions for Teachers’. Since 
data were obtained by the questionnaire method, 
the summary of practices in Wisconsin is up- 
to-date. Comparing the results of a similar in- 
quiry made by the writer ten years ago, the 
present prevalence of sick-leave is gratifying. 
School boards have recognized the simple jus- 
tice of not penalizing school employes for sick- 
ness which in itself means curative expense. 
The principle is also recognized by the state. 
Justification of sick leave needs no defense. 
The schools will profit. It is hoped that all 
boards will join the ranks. 


RESEARCH FOR YOU 


In this JOURNAL appear two articles. One 
relates to the provisions of teachers’ contracts ; 
the other, to the historical development of our 
minimum salary law. Both of these subjects 
are of vital concern to our readers and they 
are presented to give information not readily 
available from other sources. 


It has been demonstrated in many instances 
that the dissemination of factual materials by 
the WEA has returned local and state benefits 
in child and teacher welfare. The association 
has not stinted in expense or effort in the prep- 
aration and circulation of research materials. 
All of it, with very rare exceptions, has had a 
direct and practical bearing upon education 
and teachers. May we urge the use of these con- 
tributions in teachers’ meetings. The degree of 
their utilization determines their value. 


* 


CHOOL enrolments have been rapidly hiked 

in hundreds of communities recently, due to 
expansion of cantonments and of industries for 
the making of munitions and other sinews of 
war. In some cities, already heavily industrial- 
ized, sudden shifts in population 
have required greatly increased 
school facilities in portions of the city where 
they are not available, leaving a surplus of 
facilities in other centers where they are not 
immediately needed. In smaller communities 
where new plants are being installed, and near 
army camps where government housing pro- 
grams have greatly increased the population, 
some school systems are almost paralyzed be- 
cause of the lack of resources to meet the 
situation. 

The United States Office of Education is 
about to release the results of a study to deter- 
mine what these over-burdened communities 
must have in the way of new finance to main- 
tain educational opportunity at a satisfactory 
level. The study indicates that special Con- 
gressional legislation will be required to pro- 
vide funds to meet this imperative need. The 
Office of Education study has been made by 
Henry F. Alves, specialist in school admin- 
istration. 


BOOM TOWN 


Belmont Farley 
NEA Capital Comment 
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and Methods in the Rural 


Otis C. Amis 


Western State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


| te the last ten years approximately half 
the nation’s school enrollment of 26,000,- 
000 has been in the rural schools. Shifts within 
the enrollments have occurred, however, in 
both rural and urban schools during the decade, 
involving in each case the loss of approx- 
imately 1,000,000 pupils in the elementary 
grades and an increase of substantially the 
same number at the high school level. Since 
rural elementary enrollments were higher and 
rural secondary enrollments were lower than 
for urban enrollments in 1930, the propor- 
tionate loss in elementary enrollments is less 
and the proportionate gains in secondary en- 
rollments are greater for rural than for urban 
schools. Nevertheless there are approximately 
one and one-half millions more pupils enrolled 
in the urban high schools of the country today 
than are enrolled in our rural high schools. 
Approximately 30 percent of our rural youth 
of high school age are still not taking advan- 
tage of secondary educational opportunities. 
Incidentally, there are still approximately 
1,000,000 children of elementary school age 
who do not have access to elementary schools 
in the United States. These are all rural. 


America’s 13,000,000 rural school children 
are housed in about 200,000 school buildings. 
The rural schools employ 55 percent of our 
teachers and expend 35 percent of our public 
school funds. 

More than 4,000,000 of our rural farm 
children attend our 138,500 one-teacher, and 
our 23,200 two-teacher schools. Three mil- 
lions of these are in one-teacher schools 
averaging about 22 pupils per room. 

It is hard to tell what influence the total 
preparedness program will have on migratory 
population trends in the United States. How- 
ever, during the decade of the thirties the net 
migration from the farms to the cities was 
slightly more than one-third of that for the 
preceding ten years and the total of 32,245,000 
persons living on farms on January 1, 1940’ 
approximated the all-time high of 32,530,000 
of 1916. From 1930 to 1936 the number of 
rural youth on the nation’s farms increased 
five times as rapidly as the population of the 
nation as a whole. 

According to Professor Brunner of Teachers 
College, “By 1955 if present population trends 
continue, more than half of our increased adult 
population will be farm-born and about 80 per- 
cent will be rural-born. The future of the na- 
tion is in the hands of the rural teacher. The 


‘Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates. 
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city and the nation have a paramount stake in 
what happens to rural children and youth.” 

Rural people will inherit the nation over and 
over again. 

In a democratic society we are concerned 
that every child shall have commensurate op- 
portunity with every other child for the maxi- 
mum development of his potential qualities. 

In attaining this objective the rural and 
urban teachers are interested alike. However, 
in the implementation of the educational 
objectives in rural situations, certain problems 
deserve recognition, i.e.: 


1. Low salaries of rural teachers. The average an- 
nual salary of teachers in one-teacher schools is about 
$675. For town teachers it is about $1,000 and for 
city teachers $1,800. In other professional fields the 
dentist receives annually approximately $2,726, the 
lawyer $3,725 and the doctor $4,143.’ 

2. Inadequate education of rural teachers. Men in 
one-teacher schools with college degrees 15%. 
Women with college degrees 9%. 

3. Short tenure of rural teachers. Only six states 
protect the tenure of rural teachers and thirty states 
provide rural teacher retirement. 

4. Limited opportunities for group contacts. Low 
salaries prevent travel. Few rural teachers belong to 
organizations. Many teachers must supplement their 
salaries by working part of the year at other jobs. 

5. Limited physical equipment. Many rural schools 
are poorly equipped. Few have really modern seating 
and sufficient supplementary and reference materials. 

6. Limited and formal curriculum. Three R's, some 
social studies, and in some cases elementary science 
or agriculture. Little opportunity to include creative, 
manual or fine arts. Largely class recitation—textbook- 
question-answer type program. 

7. Poor professional leadership. Administrators with 
little academic and professional training and with 
limited social background. Much politics and nepotism 
in election or appointment, and also in teacher em- 
ployment, in purchasing supplies, equipment, etc. 

8. Limited lay interest and understanding. Lay pub- 
lic not well read; tradition bound; and haven't time 
to “‘visit school’ and become acquainted with the 
program. 


Democracy at its best can be developed in 
the environment of the ungraded rural school 
because democracy really exists only where 
people of various strata of physique, intellect, 
disposition and society /earn the give and take 
resulting from association in which they de- 
velop their own rules for their way of living 
within the group. The pupil-teacher relation- 
ship is one of understanding and cooperation. 
The teacher is the friend and advisor of the 
children but in no sense their superior. 

The classroom becomes a learning labora- 
tory, a workshop, a home. There is no evi- 
dence of regimentation or forced discipline. 


7N. E. A. Committee on the Economic Status of the 
Rural Teacher, 1939, 


The program is developed on a community 
basis which permits each child to pursue his 
special interests in doing his share of the com- 
munity’s work. The problems are real, not 
pseudo problems, in that each child feels im- 
pelled to solve the problems in order to make 
himself happy and in order to have and to 
hold the social approval of his associates. 

In this community, as in all others, there 
will be opportunity to read, to write, to spell, 
to cipher, to study maps, to investigate when, 
where and why certain things happened; there 
will be need for drawing, manipulation of 
tools, creative art ideas and many other learn- 
ing experiences of all sorts. Individual differ- 
ences will be provided for and each person 
will approach the solution of his problem from 
his own level of understanding and apprecia- 
tion; subject matter will be brought in in its 
true relationship to other fields of desirable 
knowledge and in its relationship to the 
problems of living. 

This type of problem solving approach will 
afford a right blend of individual and social 
effort. Individual children may do individual 
tasks but always with the knowledge and un- 
derstanding that what they do is related to the 
ultimate solution of some group problem. 
Subject matter is thus brought in at the time 
and place when it is needed to help in the 
solution of problems and by the person or per- 
sons who have background for understanding 
how the materials may make the contribution. 
Individual drill comes in for recognition at 
the time and place where there is felt need for 
a skill of understanding which has not been 
fully mastered by the learner. 

Teachers object that particular things are ex- 
pected of them by their patrons and that cer- 
tain learning outcomes are expected for the 
children, The wise teacher will recognize that 
the schools belong to the people and that so 
long as they really insist upon certain things 
and particular outcomes that these things and 
outcomes must be forthcoming. The contention 
is, however, that most parents are intelligent 
and most of them are sincerely interested in 
their children. It is up to the teacher to con- 
vince the parents that: 1. She has a sincere 
interest in the children also, and 2. that the 
teacher really knows what she is doing and 
why she is doing it. If she can establish these 
facts with the parents, she can usually do 
whatever she pleases. (Continued on page 282) 
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| - Wisconsins Democralic Ideal 


H. S. Hemenway 
Supt., Shorewood Schools 


F A family possessed a car which was used 

mainly for business purposes during the day 
time, but was se-urely locked up every evening 
and week end on the basis of saving money 
I'm saying 7f such a condition could come to 
pass in any typical American family—great 
would be the outcry. The pater familias would 
be given figures to show that the depreciation 
on the car would be essentially the same 
whether the car were driven at night or not, 
that tires rot out nearly as fast as they wear 
out, that the only saving made through this 
policy would be a saving in gas and oil, and 
inevitably the question would pop up, 

“This car costs a great amount anyway. It 
will cost a little more to drive it nights and 
week ends. Why can’t we have the service, con- 
venience and fun of the use of the car for 
pleasure as well as for business? Think of the 
picnics, the trips, and the mental and physical 
relaxation involved. It's worth it, and we'll 
make a saving in other ways.” 

NINETEEN 


FEBRUARY, HUNDRED 





There would be little argument about pro- 
viding gas and oil for the family car. In many 
communities there also is little argument about 
providing funds for opening of school build- 
ings nights and week ends. 

Shorewood, a residential suburb of Mil- 
waukee, voted a tax levy for day schools of 
approximately $440,000 this last year. This 
provided the buildings, equipment, insurance, 
teaching and supervision for an enrolment of 
2300 students who report five days per week. 
Similarly, it appropriated $30,000 additional 
to provide recreational and educative oppor- 
tunities for an enrolment of over 3,000 adults 
attending one or more times per week. In 
other words, if the car costs for day driving 
$440 per year, for night and week end driving, 


it will cost $30 more. Most families would 
consider such an arrangement an _ excellent 
bargain. 


What can night and week end driving of a 
school plant do for a community? The fol- 
lowing gives an outline of the work in 
Shorewood. 
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A program of instruction is offered in any 
branch of learning where there is a sufficient 
xumber of individuals interested to form a 
class, and where a teacher who is stimulating 
can be found. Some typical offerings are: 
psychology (3 courses), speech (5 courses), 
philosophy (3 courses), English literature, 
Spanish, German, French, mathematics, arts 
and crafts (11 courses), homemaking (10 
courses), physical education (14 courses), 
music and dramatics (12 courses), business (6 
courses), and social (7 courses). 

The stimulating teacher is not necessarily a 
public school teacher, but rather an individual 
who has seriously nursed a hobby, or one who 
has made himself a recognized authority in his 
trade or profession and who, furthermore, has 
learned to work with adults in a mutual 
advisory situation. 

While the policy of offering to teach any- 
thing for which there is a demand appears to 
be very liberal, as a matter of fact, a minimum 
attendance rule is enforced by the school, and 
whenever class attendance slumps below. the 
number set, that class is discontinued. This 
rule acts as a selective factor in choosing courses 
and teachers who meet a felt need in the 
community. 

A social program for adults is provided. 
Fees from individuals pay for all courses of a 
social nature. These courses in bridge or danc- 
ing serve several incidental purposes which are 
believed good for the school and community: 
(1) Newcomers to the village are given a 

chance to become acquainted with other 
newcomers and with older residents. 


(2) Individuals who otherwise might be reticent 
about attending school, in reality make 
school contacts through these activities, and 
ultimately enroi in other classes. 


Adults can use school equipment for build- 
ing equipment for the home and for handwork 
hobbies. Several ‘Hope Chests” have been sur- 
reptitiously developed; young men have built 
wonderful hand-carved furniture. Lighting fix- 
tures for homes, jewelry, pewter and articles 
of wrought iron not only give outlet to a de- 
sire for more artistic home surroundings but 
also satisfy the desires of adults, who, from a 
life of office or academic backgrounds achieve 
satisfactions from work with their hands. 
Psychiatrists have repeatedly called attention to 
the beneficial effects of hand labor of a recrea- 
tional type on the general balance and mental 


outlook of individuals engaged in clerical or 
high-tension professional work. 

Creative work is available in Music and 
Dramatics. One of the problems of a modern 
society is to secure a meeting place where one 
skilled in music or expression in its numerous 
forms may meet individuals of similar bent and 
degrees of skill for the furtherance of common 
objectives. What better place than the school? 

In this connection, a children’s theatre is 
run every Saturday afternoon for children 
largely from grades 2 to 6. Adults arrange for 
or direct suitable plays. The project is entirely 
self-supporting on an average admission charge 
of 10¢ per Saturday. 

The community enjoys a free lecture pro- 
gram Sunday afternoons. The word “‘free’’ is 
used here only in a relative sense. Reserved 
section tickets sell for ten cents in advance of 
the performance. Good lectures tend to make 
people purchase tickets in advance. A collec- 
tion box is also passed, the average amount 
contributed by an individual is from 5 to 7 
cents. Even with these small fees the 1939-40 
lecture course of 30 lectures had an average 
attendance of 1,045 per session. Of the total 
expenditure of $4518.17 for the course, 
$4352.36 was met by the small sums donated. 

Summer Softball is provided under lights. 
Beginning about the middle of June each year 
and continuing until Labor Day, the Shore- 
wood public is invited to watch softball under 
lights. People come and go as suits their 
pleasure. Over 100,000 spectators saw the 
games during the summer of 1940. Many 
Shorewood youth participate in the younger 
men’s teams where the play is so speeded up 
as to furnish spectacular ball. There are other 
divisions, however. From grade boys who play 
after 4:00 P. M. to business men’s leagues, 
opportunity is offered for participation as well 
as for being a spectator. 

Horseshoe and Tennis Courts are available. 
Many players keep the horseshoe courts oc- 
cupied on summer nights, while tennis courts 
are available on schedule for adults. 

As the school building is always open from 
7 to 10 P. M., meetings may easily be scheduled 
at the school. Since school buildings are always 
open, community groups can find a room suit- 
able for any meeting they desire to sponsor. A 
school calendar is kept and from four to ten 
meetings are generally scheduled on a typical 
school day. Cafeteria service is provided at 
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cost. Any community group can serve a meal 
to a dozen or 300 at a price per plate depend- 
ing on the menu selected. A meeting which 
desires to bring its own sandwiches and cake 
may have coffee served and dishes washed for 
the low price of three cents a serving. Of 
course, the group furnishes the materials and 
members provide all waiters, but this they 
consider part of the fun. 

A free parking lot is also provided. When 
an adult school enrols over 3,000 individuals 
the problem of parking becomes acute. Conse- 
quently, an all-weather playground (during the 
day) becomes a parking area at night and for 
lectures. The neighboring streets are thus re- 
lieved to some extent of a problem caused by 
school activity. The ‘day’ board of education 
furnishes the playfield. The “night’’ school 
uses it as a part of community resource which 
gives added value to the tax dollar. 

The titles of courses offered furnish some 
conception of the scope of the work. 

Do you want to know more about “you” in 
your relation to the world of today? Then 
enrol in: 


Background for Hitler Discussion Methods 
Modern Book Review Economics and Social 
Testing One’s Own Affairs 

Abilities Current Economics and 
Keeping Sane in a World Social Problems 

of Crises 


Are children your main concern? Then you 
should attend: 


Home Hygiene Habit Training 
Health and Self Expres- Understanding Children 
sion 


The varied activities program appeals to all 
groups. Below is shown a “chorus routine” of 
the tap dancing class, very popular with young 
women. Right: an elderly citizen reflects justifi- 
able pride in her wrought iron project. 


Perhaps you are developing more of a 
“rounded form” than is appreciated by your 
friends. Why not try: 


Keeping Fit—Men Tap Dancing 


Keeping Fit—Women Swimming 
Body Rhythmics Baseball, basketball, or 
Fencing volleyball 


Modern Rhythmics 

Do you feel that participation in music or 
dramatics would be worth while? Why not 
enrol in classes in: 


Piano, violin, or voice Chorus 

String orchestra Playshop 

Band Speaking Voice 
Harmony 


Have you ever run a lathe, used a gas 
furnace, made a table or do you long for unique 
jewelry or a pewter serving set? Then take up: 
Art metal Sculpture 
Crafts Woodworking 

Or perhaps you want to progress further in 
an intriguing hobby. Here you and your 
friends could organize any particular class. At 
present there are classes in: 

Commercial art Sketching from life 
Decoys Interior design 
Photography (beginning 

and advanced ) 

Under “Homemaking” are offered many 
helpful activities, among which are: 


Hope Chest 
Interior Decoration 
Sewing and Fitting 


Attractive Cookery 
Foods for All 
Beauty Culture 
Home Furnishings 


















Do you plan to travel in South America or 
some day in Europe? Prepare by taking any 
language. Do you need personal typing? You 
can learn on a machine which your son or 
daughter used during the day session. Is bridge 
or golf your particular obsession? The experts 
of private clubs conduct your class. 

The above is but a sampling of the hundred 
odd courses given for many ranges of profi- 
ciency so that fellow classmates won't have 
that “‘too superior’ feeling. Many cities in 
Wisconsin can show courses fitted to the 
particular needs of their communities as the 
foregoing program fits the demands of a 
suburban residential village. 

We have often been asked the question 
whether a program such as the above helps in 
securing general school support. Any answer 
would be subjective and would depend on the 
philosophy of the individual answering. Does 
it pay your family to use the car nights and 
week ends? Obviously not, from an immediate 
dollars and cents viewpoint. However, the 
added relaxation, good fellowship, and service 
involved may prevent future expenditures of a 
serious nature. 

In what type of a community would you 
care to live, if you were offered the choice, 
one which utilizes a $2,500,000 school plant 
eight hours per day or one which gives serv- 
ice fourten hours per day? In which com- 
munity would you chose to rent—one where 
the crowds are at the school building or one 
where commercial amusements flourish? Good 
schools make communities better. They increase 
rents. They lead to better sales values. 

The average Shorewood taxpayer gives 50¢ 
per month for the support of the program out- 
linea above. From the standpoint of rental or 
sales v.\ve of his property, the program is good 
insurance; from the standpoint of his social, 
mental and physical well-being and that of the 


Touche — The fencing 
class is one of the most 
popular sports for women. 
Expert instruction is pro- 
vided. 





members of his family, it is plain common 
sense to ‘‘open the schools’, in accordance with 
Wisconsin’s creative educational slogan. 





TRENDS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 278) 

The teacher must recognize that her best 
public relations agency is her pupils. So long 
as they intelligently and enthusiastically discuss 
worthwhile things that are going on in the 
school, the teacher need have little fear of 
parental criticism. 

Education is a proecss of growing toward; 
it is living. It is not all developed within the 
narrow confines of the school room. We have 
sometimes taken too seriously the part played 
by the school in the educational process. 
Actually only about two and one-half percent 
of the lifetime of the person who lives to the 
average age of 60 years is spent in the formal 
classroom environment, assuming that he 
spends 13 years in public education. This is 
only about one-fortieth of the individual's life. 

The implications here are that if the school 
is to be effective, it cannot do so in opposition 
to the influence of other agencies. It must 
find a means of bending the influences of these 
agencies to its purpose or its efforts will become 
meaningless. The school must, therefore, at 
best serve only as a catalyst to hasten the de- 
velopment of desirable reactions of the learner 
with his environment, most of which is found 
in the home, the church and other surround- 
ings. By far the most influential institution on 
the child’s thinking is the home. The school 
cannot counter the influence of the home and 
hope to succeed. It must know the home; it 
must recognize the environment of the home 
as good and proceed from that level to develop 
a concept of what is better and ultimately of 
what is best. 
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Recreation 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


H. B. Nash 
Superintendent, West Allis Public Schools 


ECREATION in West Allis has always 

been considered a function of the educa- 
tional system. For many years recreation facili- 
ties had been extended to the community, fi- 
nanced through the public school budget and 
directed by the supervisor of physical educa- 
tion. However, my contacts with the work, 
after I became superintendent some seven years 
ago, convinced me of the desirability of sepa- 
rating the work from the physical education 
department but not of separating it from the 
supervision of the public schools. The work 
was growing so rapidly and so many possibili- 
ties seemed present in the work which were 
not yet realized, that for the successful opera- 
tion of both departments the work should be 
divided. An opportunity soon presented itself. 
About six years ago a vacancy occurred in the 
position of supervisor of physical education. I 
recommended to the Board of Education at 
that time that it establish a separate department 
of recreation and that it also further create a 
new position called the director of recreation. 
The work would thus be taken entirely out of 
the hands of the supervisor of physical educa- 
tion. We were fortunate in having on our 
physical education staff a man who seemed to 
me in every way qualified to take the new posi- 
tion and both the department and his appoint- 
ment as director were approved by our Board 
of Education. 

During the early history of the department 
it was inevitable that some friction should de- 
velop between the department and the regular 
school people. One of the chief causes for 
friction arose out of the use of school proper- 
ties. Some school principals and teachers felt 
that the school buildings belonged to the 
schools and they should not only have prior 
use but exclusive use of these properties. The 
Board of Education did its part in helping to 











S-t-r-r-r-i-k-e T-h-r-r-r-e-e, and a youthful Casey 
goes down swinging. There are 10 teams in the 
Indoor Baseball league, largely composed of 
young men out of high school, engaged in 
industrial work. 





straighten out this difficulty by passing the 
following rule: “The Department of Recrea- 
tion shall have the use of gymnasiums, school 
grounds, and social centers from 6 to 11 p. m. 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, and all day on Saturday and Sun- 
day.” The administration did its part by set- 
ting up a system of permits whereby this use 
of school buildings could be made to function 
efficiently and smoothly. No one is allowed to 
use any building, or any part of the building, 
for other than the regular school activities ex- 
cept under permit. This means that if the 
Recreation Department should want to use any 
of the schools’ facilities between four and six 
o'clock the approval of the school principal 
must be obtained, and if the school desires to 
use the buildings after six o'clock the approval 
of the Director of Recreation must be obtained. 
In all instances, these permits must be approved 
by the Superintendent. Permits are issued in 
quintuple. One copy is sent to the individual 
in charge of the group, one copy goes to the 
janitor, one copy is kept by the principal, one 
copy is kept by the Recreation Department, and 
one copy is kept in the superintendent's office. 
This not only eliminates misunderstanding as 
to who may use the building but also has 
eliminated a large amount of friction and has 
indirectly educated our people to the idea that 
the Recreation Department is a part of the 
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The State Dartball Tournament at Horace 
Mann Gym attracted over 1,000 participants and 
many thousands of spectators. 








school system and as such has an equal right 
with the regular school to the use of school 
properties. This principle is pretty generally 
accepted now by school people and by the com- 
munity in general. It should be noted that 
when I say “‘properties” I do not refer only to 
school buildings but also to school playgrounds 
and any other areas used for athletic or 
recreational activities. 

A word or two as to the administrative set-up 
of the Department of Recreation. The Director 
of Recreation is directly responsible to the 
Superintendent of Schools and occupies the 
same administrative relationship as a principal 
of a school. The full-time workers in the De- 
partment constitute at the present time, in ad- 
dition to the Director, two supervisors, one 
truck driver, and two secretaries. The Director 
is on the same pay schedule as the principals, 
the supervisors on the same schedule as the 
teachers, and the secretaries on the same 
schedule as the secretaries in the various 
schools. The two supervisors have charge of 
two of our high school buildings which are 
Open every evening in the week and house a 
number of varied activities. These people have 
general supervision of any and all activities in 
that building whether they be directly spon- 
sored by the Recreation Department or by in- 
dependent groups who have been granted 
under permit the use of the building or a room 
in the building. The persons in charge of the 
varied recreational activities are hired on an 
hourly basis and comprise persons in charge of 
game rooms, summer playground supervisors, 
specialists which have charge of such activities 
as dance, bridge, golf, etc.; officials for base- 


ball, basketball, softball, skating; ice rink su- 
pervisors; and, of course, at the present time 
a considerable number from NYA and WPA, 
with one supervisor in each area under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Department of Recrea- 
tion. The activities may be classified under the 
following headings: Baseball, softball, play- 
grounds and summer showers, social centers, 
ice rinks. 


Baseball. This is the regular hard ball game and 
takes in five different leagues. We have five diamonds 
two of which are in excellent condition and four of 
these diamonds are on school grounds. Last year 
there were 8,600 participants in this activity and 
53,000 spectators, 


Softball. This activity is played on all of our school 
grounds and four of these diamonds are excellently 
lighted for night softball. We are told there is no 
community in the country for its size that has a more 
extensive softball program than West Allis. Last year 
there were 21,000 participants and 127,000 spectators 
enjoying this activity. Our girls’ softball games held 
on Sunday evenings attracted a crowd of 43,000 
spectators for thirteen games! 


Playgrounds and Summer Showers. The program 
carried on in this area is probably the one best under- 
stood by school men in general. We have ten of 
these summer playgrounds with fourteen supervisors 
in charge of a large variety of activities such as bean 
bags, checkers, chess, ring toss, basketball, golf, track 
and field, bycycle meet, tennis, volleyball, dramatics, 
baseball, softball, horseshoes, swimming, safety proj- 
ects, program nights, handicraft, and festivals. The 
attendance at these summer playgrounds was approxi- 
mately 142,000. We also carry on a supervised pro- 
gram on the playgrounds after school hours during 
the regular school year. The record of attendance, as 
turned in, for these playgrounds is approximately 
300,000. We have showers available to the public in 
two of our schools during the summer and these 
attracted last year approximately 40,000 people. 


Social Centers. As previously explained we have 
two buildings open every night in the week and Sun- 
day afternoons during the fall and winter season as 
social centers. In addition, we have five other build- 
ings which are open various nights in the week on a 
regular schedule. A total of fifty-five different activi- 
ties were offered during the year, participated in by 
some 165,000 people. While I have not the space to 
list all of the activities carried on, probably the ones 
which draw the largest attendance should be men- 
tioned. These are showers, basketball, social center 
dances, table tennis, quilting classes, swimming, box- 
ing, miscellaneous games, tap dancing, citizenship, 
handicraft, badminton, dartball, and dramatics. 

Ice Rinks. Eleven ice rinks are open during the 
skating season and eight of these are on our school 
grounds. Apart from the regular skating program 
many individual rink meets are held here including 
the State Recreation meet. These, in all, last year 
drew approximately 12,000 spectators. The attendance 
at the ice rinks for the regular skating was 192,000. 


This makes a grand total of approximately 
1,000,000 attendance for the year. A word 
probably should be given in interpretation of 
how this attendance is determined. The at- 
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tendance on the playgrounds does, of course, 
mean some duplication. The count is made 
twice, once in the afternoon and once in the 
evening, and many of the same children are 
present at both times. The count at the social 
centers and the other activities does not have 
this duplication. However, from the standpoint 
of service to the community, it is just as valu- 
able to have those boys and girls present in the 
evening as in the afternoon and so from no 
angle can the count be in any way considered 
fictitious or padded. 

There are several projects of definite com- 
munity service undertaken by this Department. 
The Fourth of July celebration is conducted 
for the City by the Recreation Department. 
The Department also sponsors a Christmas 
project for the needy. During the summer 
months the Department maintains a picnic 
service for community groups. Picnic kits con- 
taining game equipment suitable to the occa- 
sion and group is loaned to responsible groups 
and organizations. Leadership for organized 
games is also furnished as requested. The same 
service is rendered during the fall and winter 
season for PTA’s, school clubs, and various 
civic organizations. Such groups are assisted in 
running programs as requested. 

Several problems have developed, which will 
be of interest to administrators. For example, 
school boys and girls cannot participate in 
Recreation Department activities except under 
permit. This is established by definite Board 
of Education rule. For instance, if a boy wants 
to participate in one of the Recreation Depart- 
ment baseball leagues, he must receive the writ- 
ten permission of the coach and the principal. 
One matter which superintendents will under- 
stand might become a delicate matter is the 
question of the use of the high school stadium. 
During the past year this has been used by the 
Recreation Department as well as by the de- 
partments of the public schools, each always 
operating under the permit system as explained 
above. 

The Department seeks in no way to conflict 
or compete with other organized groups in the 
community; on the other hand, we conduct 








Quilt display shows work of several hundred 
ladies, working in “quilting clubs”. This activity 
proved to be an excellent hobby with a great 
deal of social value. 


their program for them and provide them as 
much space as we can. CYO, YMCA, church, 
and patriotic groups receive accommodations 
and participate, under their own sponsorship, 
in the various Recreation Department leagues. 

This in brief covers the activities of the De- 
partment and indicates the extent to which our 
school properties are being used by the com- 
munity. It is difficult to see how school proper- 
ties could be used more extensively than the 
school properties in West Allis. 

Without question the Department has sold 
itself to the community. It is to be expected 
that some few people in the community, and 
possibly in the schools, do feel that the pro- 
gram has been over-emphasized or has no 
legitimate place in the public school program. 
Much, of course, depends on one’s philosophy 
of education, but it is difficult to see how any 
community has discharged its educational re- 
sponsibilities if it takes care of its citizens 
through school age and then makes no provi- 
sion for a continuation of worthwhile activities 
after pupils leave school. Unquestionably, in 
this community the Department has established 
itself as a definite community asset and, I think 
we may further add, as an educational asset. 
It has brought the public into our school build- 
ings and I think has established a better rela- 
tionship between the public schools and the 
community. 

The success of the work in the last analysis 
has been to a great extent due to the man who 
was selected as Director of Recreation. Mr. 
Fred Zirkel, who was for some years a success- 
ful teacher in our physical education depart- 
ment, was appointed to this position at its in- 
ception, and it is due to his initiative, resource- 
fulness, and cooperation that the Department, 
considering the size of the city, is one of the 
outstanding ones in the country. 
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T IS a well known fact that if we wish 

people to do something and do it well we 
must get them to want to do it. If we wish 
our young people to have an understanding 
and complete picture of our democratic pro- 
cesses of government we must V¢talize our 
presentation of this work and make it as prac- 
tical and realistic as possible. For the results 
of learning to have the greatest effectiveness 
they cannot be developed as isolated facts but 
as understandings that grow out of purposeful 
activities. Frederick, Ragsdale and Salisbury in 
their book Directing Learning bring out that, 
“Instead of developing a skill, attitude, theory 
or principle with the assumption that the 
learner will be able to apply it when needed, 
instead of first developing it and then giving 
illustrative applications as is a common school 
practice, it seems more desirable to let learning 
start with the situation in which the skill, atti- 
tude or theory is found applied.” Hopkins 
and Others in their book called Integration say, 
“All learning is essentially creative experiencing 
in which the learner under guidance evolves 
goals, formulates and executes plans, evaluates 
results, and incorporates accepted learnings 
into his sense of values and attitudes to use in 
subsequent experiences.’” Dr. John Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, has 
admonished educators to “Create a nation of 
prepared explorers (in learning) ready to 
discover what lies out there on the social 
frontiers of the modern world.” 

Several methods of teaching citizenship 
provide an opportunity to do as these above 
authorities suggest. Perhaps, however, the so- 
called activity method furnishes the best high- 
way to our goal of developing whole pictures 
and understandings of the “American Way’ 
of government. Present day thinking in educa- 
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tional circles points out that the modern cur- 
riculum should be a living, growing program 
made up of the educational activities of the 
pupils and that these activities or experiences 
are conditioned by the environment of the 
pupils and based on their interests. No teacher- 
made plan or set of plans for the pupils to 
follow should be presented to them but with 
proper guidance by the teacher through over- 
view and motivation the children can be led 
to discuss and work out an activity or experi- 
ence unit or a series of activities based on an 
allocated outline for citizenship which the 
teacher alone need know exists. 

Newspaper or magazine articles on current 
news, pictures, charts and graphs on the phase 
of citizenship which the teacher wishes to in- 
troduce to the class may serve as excellent ma- 
terial to aid the teacher to guide the pupils 
into launching the activity that is purposeful 
to them. Reports on current happenings in 
government affairs or a challenging bulletin 
board display of such articles may be used to 
open a class discussion that will lead to the 
desired activity. Visits to governmental build- 
ings such as the city hall, courthouse or county 
jail, personal interviews with city officials and 
talks by these officials regarding their jobs 
could be of great help toward awakening inter- 
ests in pupils and helping them develop an 
activity. The pupils may go off at a tangent but 
if they are following their own interests the 
understandings evolved will be meaningful and 
important to them. Above all they should 
choose their own problem or activity and not 
be made to assume one formulated by the 
teacher. For instance, the teacher may use the 
New England Town Meeting when studying 
early American history as a transition point to 

(Continued on page 321) 
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_ road to educational progress has 
never been discovered. Whether it be 
improvement of the general educational pat- 
tern through curricular changes, new buildings 
and equipment, expanded classroom facilities, 
or more indirect educational improvement 
through teacher welfare, the path is slow and 
tedious, beset with unanticipated obstacles and 
unavoidable delays. Three-quarters of a century 
of educational activity in Wisconsin was re- 
quired to demonstrate the need of and to con- 
vince the legislature of the desirability of any 
minimum salary law for teachers. Twenty-six 
additional years have been required to bring 
the minimum salary up to its present level of 
$85 per month. Change in minimum salary 
legislation in Wisconsin from its inception to 
the present time is shown below. 


1913—The first minimum salary law was enacted. 
Every school district was required to pay its 
teacher not less than $40 per month uader 
penalty of loss of state aid. 

1917—The minimum salary was increased to $45 
per month for all teachers. 

1919—All teachers except those in the first class city 
of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) were guaranteed 
$60 per month. In Milwaukee the minimum 
was set at $90 per month. In this year, for 
the first time, Milwaukee teachers were as- 
sured of a higher minimum salary than in the 
outlying districts. , 

1920—In special session the Wisconsin legislature 
set the minimum salary at $75 per month for 
the remainder of the state and $120 per month 
for Milwaukee. 

1933—Due to the severity of the economic depres- 
sion, the legal minimum salary was reduced 
to $65 a month for two years—the school 
years 1933-34 and 1934-35. The Wisconsin 
Education Association was instrumental in 
having the law so worded that the minimum 
salary automatically went back to $75 per 
month at the end of the two-year period. The 
minimum salary for the city of Milwaukee was 
not reduced. 





1913-1940 





1935—The minimum salary automatically went back 
to $75 per month. 

1937—This year the legislature increased the mini- 
mum salary to $80 per month for the school 
year 1938-39 and $85 per month for 1939-40 
and subsequent years. 

1938—The $80 per month minimum salary went into 
effect in the fall of this year. 

1939—The minimum salary of $85 per month be- 
came effective in the fall of this year and 
continues at that amount. 

The Wisconsin Education Association has 
always subscribed to the philosophy that a good 
educational program is impossible without an 
excellent teacher. It has likewise been con- 
vinced that the extensive period of training es- 
sential to sound teaching cannot be com- 
manded, over a period of time, without the 
payment of an adequate salary. Evidence from 
other states indicates that school boards cannot 
unanimously be relied upon to grant satis- 
factory salaries in the absence of state legisla- 
tion. To the end that all teachers in Wisconsin 
be paid a reasonable minimum salary, the As- 
sociation has expended extensive and continu- 
ous effort. It appears that in terms of present 
training of teachers, the efforts expended to 
improve the teachers’ minimum financial wel- 
fare have been reasonably productive. The per 
cent of the rural teachers in each salary classifi- 
cation, over a period of years, is shown below. 
The minimum salary for each period is also 
given. 

The table below is interpreted as follows: 
During the depression school year, 1934-35, 
nearly one-half of the rural teachers (46.26%) 
received salaries from $65-69 per month for 
the eight or nine month term schools were in 
session; 18.06% received from $70-74 per 
month; 18.14% received from $75-79 per 


Table I 
Per Cent of Rural Teachers Receiving: 


1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 


0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 
69.11 p> >) 41.52 0 0 
11.68 16.69 20.33 37.12 0 
11.68 16.69 20.33 37.11 65.39 
y Pi 11.11 17.82 25.77 34.61 











Salary 1934-35 
SOO as oe Sean outers ose en eee 46.26 
ES fe ee aE REE Oe ee Ee 18.06 
1 > 2] 5 jg eee ne eA See TP Sp 18.14 
SORGQ? B28 o eee cen aee tosses ee 6.15 
EOL RTL MR ROOTS 6.14 
Oe Wi OVER 26— nose oo ee mee pb. 
100.00 

Niiginnind Salgte ne wesc $65 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
$ 75 $ 75 $ 75 $ 80 $ 85 


* Classification in state report is $80-89. Assumed half are $80-84; half $85-89. 
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month, and 6.15% more received from $80- 
84. Now with the $85 per month minimum 
salary, no one gets less than that amount. 

It is recognized, of course, that improved 
business prosperity is an essential concomitant 
of better salaries for teachers. That a satis- 
factory minimum salary cannot be maintained 
in the face of adverse economic conditions was 
evidenced from 1933-35, when the minimum 
salary was reduced to $65 per month. How- 
ever, a review of salaries over a period of years 
lends strength to the contention that current 
salaries in Wisconsin are not attributable to 
improved business conditions alone. 

In 1935, the last year in which the $65 per 
month minimum salary was in effect, nearly 
2,900 rural teachers received from $65-—69 per 
month, and over 1,100 more were paid between 
$70 and $74. A total of over 4,000 rural teach- 
ers, or 64% of all rural teachers, were receiv- 
ing less than $75 per month. The following 
year the $75 per month minimum again went 
into effect and no teacher, rural or otherwise, 
received less. Business, of course, did improve 
appreciably between the spring of 1934 when 
salaries were being set for the school year 
1934-35, and the following spring when 
salaries were being determined for 1935-36. 
However, it hardly seems tenable to maintain 
that improved business conditions alone ex- 
plained the change which elevated the salaries 
of 64% of the rural teachers to $75 per month 
or more. It appears that the change in the 
minimum salary law was a definite factor in 
the salary increases of the lower income group. 
It hardly appears credible that solely on the 
basis of improved business conditions every 
teacher receiving $65 per month would have 
received at least a $10 raise and every new 
teacher be employed at not less than $75 per 
month. It likewise appears untenable to main- 
tain that a $5 per month, or larger increase 
would have been granted over 41% of the 


lower paid teachers for 1938-39, and again to 
37% of the low salaried teachers for 1939-40, 
exclusively on the upswing in business during 
that time. 

The influence of improved business condi- 
tions in promoting better salaries is revealed 
in Table I through a review of the years when 
no change in the minimum salary law was re- 
corded. Progress was much more gradual than 
in the years of effective salary legislation, and 
four out of every ten rural teachers remained 
in the lowest salary classification. 

The point of view that while the minimum 
salary law may be of value to rural teachers it 
is of no direct benefit to other teachers, is oc- 
casionally advanced. Common _ observation, 
however, points to a contrary conclusion. When 
the salaries of rural teachers in a community 
increase and approach the level paid in village 
grades, the salaries of village elementary teach- 
ers are revised upward. Salaries in village 
grades are seldom increased without some raise 
being granted village high school teachers, and 
so on. City school systems operating under a 
definite salary schedule are probably influenced 
less than any other group by minimum salary 
changes. The number of new teachers in the 
school system during a given year is an obvi- 
ously determining factor in the city salary situ- 
ation. Table II shows the median salaries paid 
all teachers, and. teachers by type of school, 
under various minimum salary provisions. 

Table II shows the average salary has in- 
creased each year since 1935 for each type of 
position with but one exception (city H. S. 
1938-39 to 1939-40). Much of this was due, 
of course, to improved business conditions. 
However, the year 1938-39, compared with 
1937-38, reiterates that business improvement 
is not the sole explanation for various salary 
levels. In spite of substantially greater business 
prosperity in the spring of 1937 than in the 

(Continued on page 290) 


Table II 
Median Salaries* By Types of Schools 


Type of School 1934-35 
OO eS ee or ae a ay. is, 
State Graded _________-_- = is nacous enatileatie ae 
Village Grades ~-..-~- Be Bee ated ee 96.70 
WIMREO 91. Dy oceans ceo kc een) Pee 
iy AGIs ons ans oo eee ee 
ROMERO Tete sia ott a) ke te eee 166.98 
AUX, TEASERS .....-2..2.- =... SO752 
BMRMNUTONNIES oncck soaccco ce ooo $ 65 





* Exclusive of Administrators. 


1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 
$ 78.57 $ 79.50 $ 82.08 $ 86.74 $ 88.82 
91.97 93.96 98.43 100.53 102.33 


98.30 100.78 104.95 107.39 108.19 
125.60 129.16 133.09 134.73 136.13 


145.59 149.75 153.88 157.52 157.96 

176.82 182.36 187.76 190.20 189.71 

110,12 114.16 119.24 122.29 123.87 
$ 75 $ 75 $ 75 $ 80 $ 85 
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--Freguency, of Salary Payment 


ITHIN the next two months the majority 

of Wisconsin teachers will be signing 
their 1941-42 contracts. The contracts sent to 
teachers for signature will vary from a brief 
letter informing the teacher of his or her elec- 
tion with the yearly salary, to a very elaborate 
document embracing the rules of the board and 
numerous regulations and conditions. The ma- 
jority of contracts have a number of identical 
elements: provisions for the faithful perform- 
ance of duties, completing all records and re- 
ports under penalty of withholding the last 
pay-check, deduction for teachers’ retirement 
fund, length of school term, and amount of 
salary. It is likewise usually stated that all 
rules and regulations of the board shall be part 
of the teacher’s contract. A few schools go a 
step farther and proclaim that all regulations 
subsequently enacted are also to be made part 
of the contract. 

In addition to these more general provisions 
of teacher employment, a number of specific 
regulations appear in the contracts used in Wis- 
consin cities. The most common of these deal 
with the problem of the married woman 
teacher. The statement that marriage of a 
woman teacher automatically terminates the 
contract, appears frequently.“The same clause 
appears to extend to both tenure and non- 
tenure teachers in most cases, in spite of the 
recent “marriage ruling’’ handed down by the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court which held that even 
where the board had a long standing rule 
against the employment of married women 
teachers, marriage in and of itself did not 
constitute “cause” for dismissal. 

Persons who argue that teachers’ contracts 
are a one-way proposition all in favor of the 
teacher have difficulty reconciling that phil- 
osophy with such statements as ‘‘The board re- 
serves the right to terminate the contract when 
in its judgment there is just cause,” appearing 
in a number of contracts. Penalties for resig- 
nation after August 1, or within the school 
year, or resignations not acceptable between 
certain dates can hardly be characterized as all 
to the teacher’s advantage. The “‘thirty day’’ 
clause also has the teacher “on the spot”. It 
permits either party to terminate the contract 
upon thirty days written notice, and the Wis- 


consin Supreme Court has upheld the legality 
of such a clause. A small number of schools 
stretch the time to sixty days and some make it 
all in favor of the board by providing for board 
dismissal upon thirty days notice. A few other 
schools provide for teachers’ resignation by a 
thirty day written notice without mention of 
dismissal. Apparently most boards of education 
realize that a thirty-day clause has no force in 
a tenure teacher’s contract, and the majority of 
schools with a thirty-day clause for non-tenure 
teachers have eliminated it in the contracts of 
tenure teachers. Some contracts provide for 
dismissal of tenure teachers according to 
provisions of the state teacher tenure law. 

Probably all school boards require that the 
signed contract be returned before a given 
time and a sizeable number include this provi- 
sion in the contract. Failure to return a signed 
contract before a given date is interpreted as a 
refusal of the terms set forth therein. When 
the teacher signs up in the average community 
it is assumed that teaching and such extra- 
curricular activities as are assigned will be a 
full time job. A number of schools specifically 
prohibit teachers from engaging in any business 
or accepting any other form of employment. 

The qualifications of teachers are sometimes 
recorded on the teaching contract and regula- 
tions relative to additional study often appear. 
Summer school attendance, college credit 
courses through extension, and/or extensive 
travel are acceptable as evidence of professional 
growth and are required every second, third, 
fourth, or fifth year, as the case may be. Bonus 
payments are provided for especially successful 
work in some school systems, and for summer 
school attendance in others. Sick-leave provi- 
sions, reported in detail in a recent W.E.A. 
bulletin, are part of a number of contracts. 

Teachers, according to contract terms, are 
expected to belong to their state and local pro- 
fessional organizations, in some cases, and are 
granted “time off’ for attendance at the state 
meeting of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion. In most cases, however, attendance at 
educational conventions and conferences are 
either in board regulations or ordered by the 
administration and the school board in formu- 
lation of the school calendar. 
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Epidemics, quarantines, and other conditions 
beyond control of the board, which makes 
necessary the closing of school, are provided 
for in teachers’ contracts in various ways. In a 
few cases no payment is made in such a con- 
tingency, in some schools salary payments are 
granted for two weeks, in others four, and in 
some full payment is made with the proviso 
that the time be made up if required by the 
board. 

Some schools have become cautious during 
the past depression years and provide that the 
designated salary is subject to availability of 
funds. In other cases, where schools operate on 
a fiscal year, corresponding to the calendar 
year, and the budget is subject to city council 
approval, revision of salary after January 1, if 
necessary, is provided. 

Boards apparently dislike having their teach- 
ers involved in litigation in damages suits, ac- 
cording to regulations in a few places, and 
require the filing of a liability insurance policy 
by all teachers who drive cars. In another city 
the board requires that teachers and administra- 
tors pay their bills within a reasonable length 
of time. Failure to do so is made grounds 
for dismissal. Other grounds for voiding con- 
tracts include (mentioned in a limited number 
of cases): 1) Continued illness of the teacher, 
2) Failure to hold the proper certificate or 
license at all times, 3) Decrease in attendance 
or elimination of subjects, 4) Inability to com- 
plete all phases of the contract, 5) Attainment 
of a certain age, and 6) Residence outside the 
city. 

Health and physical examination of teachers, 
while not part of the contract in any large 
number of cases, appears to be of more than 
passing interest at the present time. The fol- 
lowing regulations appear in the contracts sent 
to this office: 


Contract 1. That the teacher will, before entering 
on the performance of this contract, furnish and 
deliver to the Board of Education a certificate 
from some reputable physician showing that 
such teacher is free from tuberculosis, and is in 
good physical health. 


Contract 2. It is hereby understood that by accep- 
tance of this appointment you agree to accept 
such health requirements as may be established 
by the board of education at any time; and that 
you will, as a part of this agreement, submit 
evidence of sound physical condition in such 
manner and in such form as shall be required 
by the Board of Education; and that this ap- 
pointment may be revoked by said Board upon 
your failure to comply with such medical re- 
quirements as may be established by the board, 


or upon medical findings of unsound physical 
condition. 

Contract 3. A certificate of health from all teachers 
and administrators is required. 

Contract 4. A teacher must be in sound health when 
employed and is expected to maintain good 
health. The board reserves the right to demand 
a certificate of good health at such times as it 
deems advisable. 

Contract 5. Condition of health —~---~-. (a) I am 
suffering with no disease or chronic tendency 
thereto Wo... ; (b) I have no physical dis- 
ability except ------. 

Contract 6. A physician’s health certificate must be 
on file before the opening of school. 

Contract 7. The teacher also agrees to furnish certi- 
ficate of health upon request. 

Contract 8. A physical examination clause is included 
in the contract. 

Contract 9. All teachers before entering on the 
performance of this contract shall furnish an 
acceptable certificate from a reputable physician 
showing that such teacher is free from tuber- 
culosis or contagious disease and is in good 
physical health. 


Board regulations mailed to this office indi- 
cate health examinations for teachers are 
required in other communities also. 

The frequency of teacher salary payment is 
compiled below. The practice in each city, to- 
gether with the names of the cities, is available 
from the W.E.A. office upon request. 


No. of — Percent 


Frequency of Payments Schools of Total 


SeWiCe per MOOG aoaaeosaosen 9 8.26 
Nine payments per year ---------- 14 12.85 
Ten payments per year .-.......- 28 25.69 
Twelve payments per year _---_--- 34 31.19 


Combinations of above: 


9 end 12 payments: ..:..=.<.. 5 4.59 
10 and 12 payments ~........- 2 1.83 
Other Combinations .......... 3 2.75 
Other MethOUs acaneesoteoscse 2 1.83 
MOUREDDM swancdensacd enol ces 12 11.01 
MOL. conn eccausaceobecle 109 100.00 


MINIMUM SALARY 
(Continued from page 288) 

spring of 1938, the 1937-38 salaries (deter- 

mined in the spring of 1937) were sub- 

stantially lower in every case than the amount 

paid the following year. 

A review of teachers’ salaries over a period 
of years indicates that business prosperity and 
minimum salary legislation work hand in hand 
for the establishment of a reasonable salary 
level for teachers. Satisfactory minimum salary 
legislation, without sound economic prosperity, 
cannot survive; nor can economic prosperity 
alone guarantee a satisfactory minimum salary 
for every teacher. 
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and Secondary Positions 





* STATISTICAL RECORD OF A SECONDARY DEPT. AT RIVER FALLS 





i Serving colleges are sometimes confused 

with the old-fashioned normals which pro- 
vided two-year elementary courses consisting 
primarily of teaching methods to the exclusion 
of meaty subject-matter. Scores of these nor- 
mals in the past generation have been expanded 
into full-fledged, four-year teachers colleges; 
and many of these—not enough perhaps— 
place every whit as much emphasis upon solid 
academic work as do other colleges and uni- 
versities. Accordingly some teachers colleges, 
what with their professional departments and 
model training schools, are far better fitted out 
to train even high school teachers than a 
majority of liberal arts colleges. The old bias 
nevertheless lingers on. 

The legislature in 1926 authorized the nine 
Normals of Wisconsin to become Teachers 
Colleges, i.e., to offer four-year courses of in- 
struction for secondary as well as for elemen- 
tary teachers. Two years later the infant Teach- 
ers Colleges graduated their first handful of 
prospective high school teachers, majors and 
minors in science, mathematics, English, social 
studies, foreign languages. -The flow has con- 
tinued steadily ever since. 

What about these Teacher-College gradu- 
ates. Do they get high school positions? Are 
they successful teachers? Do they remain in 
the teaching profession? Do they improve 
their professional standing by studying for ad- 
vanced degrees? In short, are they capable and 
competent enough to fill high school positions ? 

A speck of accurate information may shed 
more light on the principal point raised than a 
host of categorical answers based solely upon 
empirical knowledge. With this in mind, the 
fortunes of all graduates of a single secondary 
department of one Teachers College, from the 
inception of the four-year high school course 
in 1927 to the present, may be briefly traced 
to advantage. The guinea pig will be the 
Department of Social Studies at River Falls. 

The Teachers College at River Falls has had 
thirteen graduating classes of degree students 
(exclusive of Agriculture) in the Secondary 
Division, numbering in all 463. Of these, 150 


Justin Williams 
Prof. Soc. Studies, Rivers Falls T. C. 


(107 men, 43 women), roughly a third of all 
secondary graduates, majored in Social Studies, 
which means they acquired a minimum of 60 
quarter hours in history, economics, political 
science and sociology. What happened to these 
150 Social Studies majors? 

As to placement, 112 or almost exactly 75 
per cent got teaching positions, though not 
immediately after graduation in all cases. This 
is not to imply that the remaining 25 per cent 
(38) were never able to find positions. A few 
never intended to teach. Concretely, 21 were 
either physically handicapped or had other 
preferences than teaching, to wit: physically 
unfit, four; preaching, five; business, five; 
marriage, three; miscellaneous, four. Only 11 
per cent (17) of the eligible candidates have 
not as yet managed to obtain teaching posi- 
tions; three or four of these (Ciass of *40) 
may reasonably expect to find jobs in 1941. A 
placement record of 89 per cent during the past 
thirteen yars, depression years at that, should 
be rated fair, at least from the standpoint of 
the Placement Bureau. 

At the end of 1940, most of the 112 who 
secured positions were still in the teaching pro- 
fession: 86, or 77 per cent. Marriage claimed 
14 of the 26 who fell by the way; business, 
seven; graduate study, three; law, one; Death, 
one. Not one 7s &nown to have been an out- 
and-out failure as a teacher, intimating none 
was fired. 

Of those still teaching, 67 per cent (58) 
have social studies positions in high schools; 
another 15 per cent (13) teach social studies 
in junior high, while the remainder (15) 
are superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
librarians and grade teachers. 

There is no denying that nearly all River 
Falls Social Studies majors are placed in small 
high schools of western Wisconsin. Supplying 
these schools with teachers is the main function 
of the College. Some River Falls graduates, 

(Continued on page 298) 
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in the 194 \ 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


Tenure Repealer! 


1, A. James. Provides for a repeal of Section 39.40, 


5, 


36, 


38, 


41, 


35, 


A, 


A. 


. Heden. 


effective upon passage and publication. 
Double. Provides tenure for teachers of Mil- 
waukee county. Provisions same as state-wide 
law. We are informed this bill will be urged 
in case of repeal of Section 39.40. 


“Little Hatch Act.” “16.235 POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVITY; CAUSE FOR REMOVAL. 
No civil service employe of the state shall 
be an active member of any political organi- 
zation or party or contribute money or any- 
thing else of value to such organization or 
party or in any way engage in any political 
activity of any kind. The violation of this 
section by any employe shall be a cause for 
his removal.” 

Sykes. Repeals Subs. (2) of Section 40.21 re- 


lating to indigent tuition. Removes counties’ 
liability for tuition of public charges. 


. 20 assemblymen representing all parties. 


This amends the ‘small school consolidation 
law.” Companion bill to Senator Coller’s 9, S. 


Jt. Com. on Finance. Appropriates $200,000 
special state aid to schools in financial distress. 


. Heden and Larson. Grants leave without loss 


of status to classified civil service for army 
and naval service for period not to exceed 3 
years plus 90 days. 


Repeals present University regents set-up 
and provides for a board of 9 plus state 
superintendent. Two shall be women, two 
farmers, two engaged in manual trades. 


. Executive Budget Bill. Appropriates school 


aids. In case of financial emergency, the 
Emergency Board is again given authority 
to cut all appropriations not to exceed 25%. 
However, state aids for supervising teachers, 
transportation and tuition, elementary schools 
and high schools cannot be decreased. Same 
applies to charitable aids under Section 20.18. 


A ppropria- Recom- Appropria- 
tions for mended tions 

Present Yr. 1941-42 1942-43 
County Supv. Teachers ..$ 225,000 $ 225,000 $ 225,000 
Transp. & Tuition .. 250,000 250.000 300,000 
Elementary Schools ..... 5,315,000 5,300,000 5,100,000 
Graded & Jr. H. S. ..... 125,000 125,000 125,000 
Dist. & Union H. S. .... 1,385,000 1,385,000 1,385,000 
County Normal ......... 240,000 225,000 225,000 
CG, BOR: AGE: os ise 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Day Sch. for Blind & Deaf 145.000 145.000 145,000 
Phys. Disabled ......... 125,000 120,000 120,000 
Exceptional Children 55,000 55,000 55,000 
Vor — ieee. 255,000 255,000 255,000 
Voc. Ed. in Agr. 25,000 25,000 25,000 


44, A. Woerth. Adds a new subs. (8) to transporta- 


tion law (sec. 40.34) expanding the meaning 
of “school” to include any school however 
maintained that offers a course of instruction 
substantially equivalent to any public school 
of like grades located in the municipality to 
which such children are transported. 


THE 


9, S. 


20. S. 


16, S. 


BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


Coller. Amends subs. (1) of Section 40.30 
commonly referred to as the ‘small school 
consolidation law.” Strikes out the provision 
granting the state superintendent power to ef- 
fect district changes on his own motion. 
Makes null and void any order of attachment 
heretofore made by the state superintendent, 
unless said order of attachment is validated 
and approved by a majority vote of the elec- 
tors of said school district. 
Schlabach. ‘Subsection (39) of section 70.11 
of the statutes is amended to read: 
(70.11) (39) The assessed value of real 
property as determined in the [1935] 1941 
assessment shall not be increased in the 
[1936] 1942, 1943 or [1937} 1944 assess- 
ments by reason of improvements made on 
such real property.” 
Schlabach. “66.195 PENSION SYSTEM 
FOR SCHOOL EMPLOYES OTHER THAN 
TEACHERS. Any city may proceed under sec- 
tion 66.01 to establish a system of pensions 
for school employes other than teachers.” 
Buchen. Security of position for those enter- 
ing federal war service in general. Applies to 
employes of the state or any of its political 
subdivisions and private employers under cer- 
tain prescribed conditions. 
Brown. “36.15. All schools and colleges of 
the university shall, in their respective de- 
partments and class exercises, be open with- 
out distinction to students of both sexes; and 
[any] every able-bodied male student therein 
[may at his option], except those granted 
exemption under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the board of regents, shall during 
his freshman and sophomore years of 
tendance receive instruction [and discipline] 
in military science and tactics. 


Cancelled material shown in brackets. 
Those appearing before committees as representa- 
tives of organizations should register in the office of 


the Se cretary of State. 
of expenses incurred 


Important also,—keeb a record 
and received from your organti- 


zation for coming to Madison. A summary of ex- 
penses must be filed later. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 1941 LEGISLATURE 


Senate: 
President 
President Pro Tempore 


W. S. Goodland, Racine 
Senator Conrad Shearer, 


Lt. Gov. 


Kenosha 


Chief Clerk 
Sergeant-at-Arms 


Lawrence R. Larsen 


Emil A. Hartman 


Assembly: 


Mr. Speaker 
Chief Clerk—Arthur L. 
Sergeant-at-Arms 


Vernon W. Thomson, Richland Center 
May, Madison 
Norris J. Kellman 


Senate Committee on Education and Public Welfare: 
Freehoff (Chairman), Gettelman, Hipke, Downing, 
Risser. 


Assembly C 


Committee on Educ. ttion: 


Goldthorpe (Chairman), Burns, Long, Davis, Run- 
dell, Hagedorn, Genzmer, Kryszak, Padrutt. 
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100 STRESSING SCHOOL SAFETY FOR 
wey ALL GRADES 
a Claude W. Frye 
ent Principal, Tucker Town School 
ied Logansville 
lec- 
AFETY education has found its way into 

sl many urban schools, where school boy 
eal patrols have served to impress city school chil- 
41 dren with traffic hazards and the need to abide 
~ by traffic rules. But with few exceptions rural 
on educators have not kept pace with urban teach- 
-M ing of safety rules. To be sure, many of us 
\N have impressed upon our students the ad- 
ec- visability of walking on the left hand side of 
nS the road, and to ‘look both ways’’ while cross- 
ar ing the road, but too often we've stopped with 
to those few elementary rules, instead of using 
cal the rules as a point of departure, through 
ot ; hi or “Traffic Court” at Tucker 

which we can teach children more about traffic 
ha violations, rans procedure, and penalties for (the teacher) who also acts as court advisor. 
h- serenmlaces of ea san The pupils also elect two or more “police- 
rs a oe — seailiciait enjoyed the lessons men” whose duty it is to enforce the safety 
ed of such - project = natal rural school. We have and school laws. When a minor violation is | 
‘ : ene ss ig aye ener reported a warning ticket, such as shown be- 
Os ee —_ Sees, — se eee low, is made out and handed to the violator. 
< by majority vote. The pupils elect one of their In keeping with actual practice a copy is also 

number (preferably oo older pupil) as made and filed at the “Police Dept’’ (one 

judge '. This judge is charged with the re- corner of the room all fixed up with safety 
A- sponsibility “ henatiog the mapeny ot the posters, satety bulletins, etc.) for future 
of cases which arise in “court”, though special teference. 
: cases can be referred to the “Supreme Justice” When a pupil repeats the violation a num- 











...» WARNING... 
To Ralph Schulte of Tucker Town: 


You have been given this warning because 
you have violated a SAFETY or SCHOOL law 
and thereby placed yourself or another in 


will act as a reminder and will be so suf- 
ficient that your actions will not be brought 
to the attention of the POLICE again. 
TUCKER TOWN POLICE DEPT. 
Officer GORDON MENTE. 


such a situation that personal injury or poor 1 eae | TUCKER TOWN POLICE 
citizenship might have resulted. , 

2 ; ; ' 9 From the 

We want your co-operation in observing the : 
SAFETY and SCHOOL laws and we trust this NAME | Ralph Schulte 











ber of times, or is involved in a rather serious 
infraction of the rules he is given a bright 
red ticket notifying him to report to the court 
at a certain time. This ticket is hung around 





* DATE | November 1, 1940 


OFFENSE || Walking in Center of Road 
4 OrFicer_|| Myrtle Meyer 











1 2 re Saige? 
TIME || 4:30 P.M. No. 38 
Date October 1, 1940 ——| hao Sa eek 
is JupcE _|| Gloria Blank 
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his neck until he appears in court, when the 
judge takes it off and hangs it over his desk. 
Patterning the court procedure as closely as 
possible to real court procedure, the judge 
listens to the defendent’s story, as well as the 
testimony of witnesses, after which sentence 
is pronounced, This may be in the form of 
special school work, loss of play time, or extra 
household duties. The teacher largely deter- 
mines the nature of the work to be done or the 
penalty paid. 

We have found from experience that chil- 
dren react very favorably to a project of this 
kind. Little resentment is encountered when 
children realize that they are being reported 
for infraction of rules established to protect 
themselves from injury. The teacher can do 
much to increase the effectiveness of the project 
by giving it sympathetic and understanding 
guidance. Safety lessons are made more mean- 
ingful, and in addition the students secure a 
factual background of court procedure which 
gives them a broader concept of safety than 
merely getting ‘pinched’ for a traffic violation. 

Rural teachers interested in a project of this 
kind should remember to utilize the safety 
education talent available through county, state, 
and national safety services. The County High- 
way police are generally very cooperative in 
giving students instruction of safety measures, 
and in many cases these officers can give the 
students a good illustrated lecture, with the 
use of films especially prepared for such use. 

With traffic increasing in scope as well as 
intensity it is essential that rural youth, as well 
as urban youth, be made aware of safety 
measures and the responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual to the part he must play in a safety 
program if he is to be classified as a good 
citizen. From our experience at Tucker Town 
school we feel that rural youths are very much 
interested in projects such as we _ have 
described, and we feel sure that other rural 
children in Wisconsin could profit by a similar 
school program. 


* 


THIS GRADING SYSTEM 


Morris V. Jones 
Lake Geneva H. S. 


NE of the most harrowing tasks of the 
teacher is making out grades; that is, if 
the teacher is really serious about his work. 


He is never entirely satisfied that he has done 
justice to each individual student. Of course, 
he may look at the problem philosophically 
and say that it does not make a great deal of 
difference in the long run if he does happen 
to make a mistake or two, but he has no as- 
surance that the student will take the matter so 
lightly. And, incidentally, I am convinced that 
no conscientious student will regard the mat- 
ter of grades too lightly. Although there has 
been a tendency in recent years to minimize the 
importance of grades, they still stand as an 
indication of the student’s comprehension of 
a given subject. 

In the so-called cultural subjects grading 
becomes even more difficult. Since I am teach- 
ing a border line subject, speech, which may be 
regarded as practical or cultural or both ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the instructor, I 
have made an attempt to objectify this neces- 
sarily subjective matter of grading. Not only 
to satisfy my own conscience have I done so, 
but also to have a concrete set of data for 
computations and to be able to give in- 
disputable evidence to complaining students. 

My remedy for the ills of subjective grading 
is the point system. Naturally, in the last 
analysis, the number of points given a student 
will depend upon the subjective judgment of 
the teacher; but as long as the teacher is any- 
thing more than an automaton, that state of 
affairs must exist. 

For each assignment the student is given a 
certain number of points, which indicate his 
mastery of that particular assignment. For in- 
stance, a daily assignment may be valued at 15 
points; the student may receive 8 or 10 or 13, 
depending on the approach of his work to per- 
fection. A test may be valued at 50 points, a 
quiz at 30, etc. On the student’s paper is 
placed the number of points he receives on the 
assignment. At first the students may ask for a 
comparable grade on the “ABC” scale, but 
they soon learn to accept, if not to prefer, the 
point system. Of course, for the benefit of the 
periodic record on report cards and office books 
it is necessary to transpose the total number of 
points the student has for the given quarter 
into a corresponding grade on the “ABC” 
scale. 

By arranging the totals with the highest at 
the top of the scale, one finds that they fall 
naturally into “‘grade’’ groups. 
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The advantages of the point system of 
grading are numerous. I shall enumerate a few 
of them: 


(1) A student rarely fails on any particular as- 
signment. He may get only 3 points on a twenty 
point assignment, but still he need not have the 
feeling of failure. He did not do well, only three 
points, but still that is better than nothing, and he 
does get credit for what he did do. 

(2) There is not the competitive struggle to obtain 
the “A”, regardless of cost. 

(3) The students may be given their points occa- 
sionally to check on their progress. At any given 
time the class average can fe computed and each 
student may compare his total to it. 

(4) If there are complaints, and there usually are 
one or two when the grades come out, the student 
can be allowed to add up his own points and see for 
himself where he fits on the scale. 

(5) There is less danger of the teacher’s letting 
personal feeling toward any student color the final 
grade. Although the ideal teacher is theoretically un- 
biased, we all know that it is extremely difficult to 
remain so. 

(6) Extra credit work can be figured readily. For 
a special report or other extra curricular work a 
specific number of points may be added to the 
student’s for the given period. 

(7) The task of evaluating make-up or late work 
is made easier. For instance, make-up work for an 
unexcused absence may be given half credit. 

(8) One of the main advantages of the point 
system lies in the fact that the student’s standing in 
the class may be figured almost exactly at any given 
time. Thus, he may be given the opportunity, if de- 
sired, to compete not only with other members of 
the class but also with his own record. For example, 
I have three classes of fundamentals of speech with 
a total of seventy members. I am able to arrange all 
of them according to their numerical rating in the 
class; I have done so for the first three quarters of 
our school year with rather interesting results. A 
partial list is illustrative of this process. 


Student First Second Third 
(1 SL Se ea eT ap 1 5 4 
TIS fate oa em ps a a 2 1 6 
(1? ee ee ea ees 4 15 5 
OTR ee dk ee 32 26 45 
MI ee ren a _. 39 39 27 
ii tas Se ee ee 44 45 54 
RIN one ee Sa See ee 47 41 24 
RTE R pre ice se oe oe ao 56 59 52 
Oo See one rere 64 66 59 
PM ene Se Sas eh ea a, 67 57 58 
* 
STUDENTS MAKE THEIR OWN 
ASSIGNMENTS 
Norman L. Wittkop 
Milwaukee 


HAT students and teachers need, and 
what this whole educational setup de- 
sires but rarely obtains, is a little of our fore- 


father’s pioneering spirit. With an earnest de- 
sire to improve teaching technique and elimi- 
nate hundrum lockstep routine the writer has 
tried out and with satisfying results, the idea 
that students would respond better if they 
planned out their own assignments and dis- 
cussed their research in their own way. 


Using an eighth grade group in the field of 
geography, the students were told at the be- 
ginning of the semester that their final exam 
covered a given number of countries. Then 
they were informed that the weekly assign- 
ments would be left to them to decide. If 
they wanted longer assignments at the begin- 
ning of the semester and shorter ones at the 
end that was up to them. If the assignments 
were too short and a great deal of work had 
to be done later on, that again was their prob- 
lem. This arrangement as to assignments made 
each and every one spend some time in getting 
a bird’s eye view of the journey before him. 
That in itself was worth something because the 
student had to have some idea of his semester's 
work and tentatively lay plans for its comple- 
tion. The matter of using mimeographed maps 
of regions, countries, et cetera, was left to the 
discretion of the class. They decided to keep 
notebooks in which to place their maps and 
information that they considered important. 
Let me emphasize that again—they kept in 
their notebooks what they considered important. 
They decided what days they wanted for map 
work, when they should have discussions either 
in the form of a panel, special topics, round 
table discussions, symposiums, question bees, 
or plain socialized discussions, commonly called 
recitations. The class decided to have a small 
committee whose duty would be to get ap- 
propriate slides and movies from the museum 
relative to the particular subject under discus- 
sion. They were responsible for writing for 
pamphlets, booklets and all kinds of free edu- 
cational material. The class donated by popular 
subscription the money necessary to offset 
postage and stationery. A newspaper for school 
use was subscribed to. Every Friday was given 
over to a round table and class discussion of 
some world news of importance at that mo- 
ment. The subject chosen by the committee 
was given to the class a few days ahead so 
everyone could prepare to take an intelligent 
part in the discussion. Sets of books used for 
special historical reports were brought into the 
class room, distributed and read by everyone 
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as a part of his preparation. Previously, these 
books were read only when a book report was 
prepared by some youngster who was after a 
higher mark on his report card. 

The geography and history class wrote out 
many questions of a thought-provoking nature 
so that there would be an exchange of opinions. 
They decided that questions which could be 
answered yes or no were of no value other than 
one of factual merit. Being a reservoir of facts 
is of little value in itself, but being able to 
control one’s emotions when under the tension 
of discussing viewpoints is of value at all 
times. It is this that we tried to emphasize in 
all our classes. 

The student committee of five elected by the 
class also had a large part in determining 
types of test questions. For instance, they 
would meet with me when a unit of work was 
finished and we would go over the material 
studied and decide on the things that should be 
emphasized. Then the committee told the class 
to write out 15 or 20 test questions. I then se- 
lected questions from those submitted by the 
class for the test. It is my personal belief that 
tests cause unnecessary tension and that too 
much emphasis and importance is attached to 
them. It is an abnormal situation and if the 
class work has been done thoroughly, why 
test? Yet, rules and regulations demand it. 

This class as all others made use of the 
response grade, on which an article was written 
for this magazine in March, 1938. 

Now, as to the results and reactions of this 
method of teaching. Or should we ask, what 
effect did this humanizing of learning do for 
and to the class? The first thing noticed was 
a much more friendly attitude toward the 
teacher and a noticeable pride in their work. 
They liked responsibility and they respected the 
trust placed in them. They responded like 
thoroughbreds, giving every bit of cooperation 
and loyalty possible. Their attitude, indi- 
vidually and collectively, was that of doing 
their reading and assignments because they 
wanted to, because they had decided to do it. 
They read with an enthusiasm and zeal that 
repaid me an infinite number of times for this 
step in classroom pioneering. The class seemed 
hungry to do something different, to get out 
of the asbysmal depths of lockstep classroom 
procedure that is still a relic of the dark ages. 
They wanted a Renaissance, a New Deal, and 
when it was given to them they appreciated 
it 100%. 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON—EXTINCT 
BUT NOT DEAD 
Alvin L. Throne 
Milwaukee S.T.C. 
EACHERS of nature, conservation, and 
science, have you heard the good news? 
Have you heard that the Passenger Pigeon was 
reborn in January 1939? If you have not, this 
short article is for you. 

Two years ago many of the bird lovers and 
students in Wisconsin gathered in Madison and 
founded the Wisconsin Society of Ornithology 
to promote an interest in and the study of 
birds. The Society publishes a monthly bul- 
letin, The Passenger Pigeon, which is the only 
current publication available dealing with 
Wisconsin birds and Wisconsin ornithologists. 
Not only will teachers find this bulletin very 
useful but school librarians will note a demand 
for it if placed upon the shelves. 

If you have not already started the study of 
birds in your classes, winter is an ideal time 
to begin. At this time of the year comparatively 
few species can find food in our rigorous 
climate but those species may be represented by 
large numbers of individuals. Foliage is at a 
minimum making opportunity for observation 
good. Food is scarce enabling us to attract 
many birds to feeding stations around our 
homes. With an abundant supply of food as- 
sured, birds will remain in the same locality a 
long time, making conditions for observation 
ideal. 

The construction of feeding trays and 
shelter boxes provides activity which creates an 
interest in the child. Later when he sees birds 
feeding at the tray he built, interest is re- 
kindled and by the time the spring migration 
is in progress many of the children will be real 
bird lovers. 

In order to help the child in his bird study, 
you must have a knowledge of birds. The 
standard bird books are very useful in giving 
general information but in addition to these 
you will want the Passenger Pigeon which 
brings you articles about specific Wiscon- 
sin birds written by competent Wisconsin 
ornithologists. 

Membership in the Society costs a dollar a 
year including the monthly bulletin and the 
privilege of attending the annual meeting 
which next spring will be held in Racine. 
Membership or further information can be ob- 
tained by writing to Mr. J. Harwood Evans, 
517 Jackson Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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O BEGIN with, let us take an accepted 

definition of our term “educational publi- 
city” —"‘it is the process of educating a com- 
munity to the purposes, the functioning, and 
the achievements of a school system so that the 
people of the community may be able to co- 
operate intelligently with, rather than interfere 
with the operation of the school”’. 

It should be thought of more often in the 
light of community education instead of just 
a method of propagandizing the school itself. 
The group of people that by rights of office 
has control of the school should be educated 
to use publicity more wisely so they may in 
turn educate the parents and members of the 
school district. These latter cases must be 
made to realize that the management of the 
school is the duty of those who are educated 
for their position. That task is not for the lay- 
man, but for those selected by their abilities 
and education. We might here also say that 
when educational publicity takes the form of 
a column in the daily paper, let it be 
written by the administrator or someone well 
acquainted with education; do not let a re- 
porter or city editor write the article. When 
the article is submitted for printing, have a 
guarantee that it will not be changed. If a re- 
porter is required, have him write in conjunc- 
tion with advice by a person who really under- 
stands the nature of the educational publicity 
involved. 

Now we come to a short consideration of 
the attitudes an administrator may take toward 
the policy. First, we have the case where the 
administrator, not knowing the value of, not 
understanding the true meaning of educational 
publicity, may say it is a thing he wants no 
part of; most likely he will shun it outright. 
Next, we have the lack-of-interest stand, where 
the administrator is totally indifferent to such 
a policy—he lacks the interest to begin it. 
Then, there is the man who will say it is a fine 
thing, but—'‘Oh, let George do it!” Now, away 
on the other side of the line, we might say a 
“Leftist”, we have the type of an administrator, 
if we may call him such, who uses his publicity 
as a means of achieving a personal gain; he is 
the type that usually blusters about saying, 
“My teachers... My school system... 











Joseph D. Jentz 
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My ideas . . . My this and that!’’ He brings 
his publicity before the public, but it is more 
detrimental than good. Finally, we come to the 
sane administrator who ‘‘realizes that any social 
agency that depends upon the community for 
its support must keep the community informed 
of its purposes, functioning, and its achieve- 
ments, or support for it will not be given.” 
He realizes that a good system of publicity will 
bring the school before the public eye, and be- 
fore the school board, if it is favorable pub- 
licity, any time a question of an appropriation 
arises, and generally the appropriation will be 
made because of the realization that it is for a 
good cause. 

Good publicity “appears before the need of 
the school becomes critical. It is bad ad- 
ministration to attempt to meet each new need 
as it arises, for what actually happens is that 
the school stumbles along from one make-shift 
to another. Educational perspective is neces- 
sary in order to anticipate the needs of the 
school far enough in advance to be able to 
educate the community and thereby assure the 
desired results’. 


Student the Best Publicity Agency 


The next step to be considered is that of 
the agencies of publicity. Probably no agent 
of publicity is as effective as the student. If he 
believes that the school is really very important 
to him, he cannot help but reflect his attitude. 
On the other hand, if he can see little value 
in what he studies, he can (and will) “tell 
the world’. The best method for discovering 
such an attitude is to ask the student himself, 
discussing with him his viewpoints—not as a 
faculty member, but as ‘person to person’’. 

If the school is doing what it should in meet- 
ing the needs of its student population—teach- 
ing that which is of consequence to the student 
—then its curriculum and teaching practices 
are constantly changing to meet new situations 
which a changing civilization presents. The 
changes in curricula which should be made will 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to make 
unless provision is made for an enlightened 
public opinion. To this end, the wholesome 
attitude of an achieving student population will 
contribute more than any other force. 
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The faculty is the next most important force 
in educational publicity. Every time a member 
of the faculty appears in public, he creates an 
impression which is directly attached to the 
school. If every member of the faculty reflects 
competence, good judgment, courage, serious- 
ness of purpose, intellectual honesty, and a high 
type of character, the school will be respected. 
But if various members of the group are weak 
intellectually, poorly prepared, without perspec- 
tive, and lacking in character, there can be no 
doubt as to what the community will think of 
the school. A school staffed with a majority 
of the latter kind of teachers always becomes 
the football of officious, uneducated boards of 
education. Weak weather vanes of public 
opinion may be able to hold positions in the 
classroom and administrative officers over long 
periods of time, but they do not perform the 
educational functions, nor do they carry the 
responsibility entrusted to them. 


Other agencies which play a part in a school 
publicity program, with varying degrees of 
importance are: 

The school paper; Column of school news in 
the local paper; The annual; School bulletins; 
School survey reports; Community center idea; 
Parent-teacher organizations; Open house idea; 
Extracurricular games and demonstrations; 
School fairs; School dances and parties; School 
carnivals; School assemblies. 


The educational philosophy in our educa- 
tional system today is to satisfy the needs, 
wants, and desires as far as financially possible 
and as far as the student himself desires. The 
school must give at all times, every advantage 
to a man so that he may be able to fulfill his 
capacities. It is important therefore that the 
school do nothing to slow down this spirit. It 
must go on with the times and it must educate 
the people, and without doubt, if the people 
are suspicous or just plain ingorant of school 
activities, those people will make the school 
follow instead of lead, thus sounding defeat 
for the higher principles of education. 

The last point is the comparison, in value, 
of drives and a continues educational publicity 
program. Drives depend upon the building 
up of an emotionalized public opinion which 
might serve to accomplish a particular result 
at a given time; but like the perennial revival 
meeting, its spell only serves to cause the way- 
ward sinner to walk the sawdust trail. When 
he comes out of the daze caused by the drive 
or the revival, he reverts, and frequently with 


vengeance. As education is continuous, the 
drive as a mode of publicity is unsatisfactory. 
Frequently, the back swing of public opinion 
during the period following a drive is posi- 
tively harmful to the cause of education. Where 
new school buildings have been acquired as a 
result of a drive, the back swing of public 
opinion in the wake of the drive has some- 
times been fatal to the best interests of the 
school. 





TEACHER COLLEGE GRADS 
(Continued from page 291) 


however, are teaching social studies in larger 
high schools. 

But whether in large or small schools, a 
sizeable share of these teachers—the more 
proficient by actual count—continue to improve 
professionally after leaving their first alma 
mater. Thirty-three either are or have been en- 
rolled in graduate colleges of Mid-West uni- 
versities. Twelve have Master's degrees and 
four are working for the Ph. D. degree, all in 
social studies. Graduate colleges at the Univer- 
sities of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa which, 
like other universities, accept their credits with- 
out qualifications, exceptions or restrictions, 
attract the largest number of these teachers. 

If any conclusions may be drawn from this 
diminutive study of secondary teacher-college 
graduates, they are (1) that nine-tenths are 
sooner or later engaged by school boards; (2) 
that 75 per cent of those once engaged remain 
in the teaching field; (3) that, of those who 
stick to pedagogy, two-thirds teach their major 
subject in high school, while one-seventh teach 
their major subject in junior high; and finally 
(4) that of those who continue to teach social 
studies in high school, over half—the half with 
more than ordinary ability and verve—improve 
professionally by pursuing graduate study in 
the best universities. 





Americanism 


Americanism is an unfailing love of country; 
loyalty to its institutions and ideals; eagerness 
to defend it against all enemies; undivided 
allegiance to the flag and a desire to secure 
the blessing of liberty to ourselves and 
posterity. 

This definition of Americanism is sukscribed 
to by the Grand Army of the Republic, 
United States Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
American Legion, and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 
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MEMBERSHIP HONOR ROLL 


(Associations which had made an increase of 
10 per cent or more in membership to 
December 31, 1940) 


City Association 
Abbotsford — Abbotsford 
Ashland ___ Ninth Ave. 
Beloit _--_ Cunningham 
Balsam Lake 

Balsam Lake 


te ae eoe, Brule 
Eau Claire _. 2nd Ward 
Foxboro _____- Foxboro 
Green Bay —----- Tank 
Kenosha —~__-_-- Hannon 
Kenosha — Sheridan Road 
Kenosha: .....-- Victory 
Ladysmith __ West Side 
ROG! si cuskcesee Lodi 
Madison —_-~- Dudgeon 
Madison ~----- Lapham 


Madison —~ St. Raphae's 
Madison __ Washington 


Marinette _-__ Merryman 
Menomonie 

ae ewes North School 
Milwaukee 


ait New Hampton 
Milwaukee ~__ Hopkins 
Neenah 

__. Kimberly Jr. High 


Neenah ___~ Lake View 
Oconto... Jefferson 
Oconto... Lincoln 
Oconto -_. Washington 
Peshtigo ~-.. Roosevelt 


Pleasant Prairie _ Dublin 


City Association 
Prairie du Sac 

Dees, Prairie du Sac 
Rhinelander ___ Central 
Rhinelander _._. McCord 
Rhinelander 

_------- Junior High 
Sheboygan ___ Jefferson 
Shorewood (Milw. 

County) ~~ Lake Bluff 
Somers __-.. Burr Oak 
Sparta _. West Primary 
Superior _______ Dewey 
Union Grove 

__-.. Waites Corners 
Viroqua -_~ Dist. No. 1 
Waukesha — Shady Nook 


Waukesha _______ Blair 
Waukesha _ White Rock 
Waukesha 


_..... Hickory Grove 
Wauwatosa — LaFollette 
Wauwatosa __ McKinley 
Wauwatosa __ Roosevelt 
Wauwatosa 

___._.... Washington 
West Allis _ Longfellow 
West Bend _ West Bend 
Whitefish Bay (Milw. 

Co.) ~~. Cumberland 
Wilmot 

_ Union Free High 


MEMBERSHIP LEADERS 


As of Dec. 31, 1940, State Office records indi- 
cate the following Parent-Teacher Associations 
as having the highest membership: 


Shorewood (Milw. Co.), Lake Bluff PTA ____ 436 
Madison, West High PTA ~--_--___.___-___ 420 
Milwaukee, Townsend PTA ________________ 269 
Shorewood (Milw. Co.), Atwater PTA ______ 262 
Paason, Randall PRA ....-2<...--3..... 261 
Spooner, Spooner PPA: .§.....2 2.2.2.2... 252 
Madison, Lowell PTA ________- Pe er nen 
Dausorr, East Fich PRA... 02... ...= 228 
Madison, Dudgeon PIA —.............2....-226 
Superior. Brame PRA o. 2.5 SA 


The Convention: An outline of preliminary plans 
for the 1941 convention of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers will be published in the 
March issue of The Wisconsin Parent-Teacher, the 
official State Congress bulletin. The April issue will 


be devoted largely to convention details. The conven- 
tion will be held April 29 to May 1, inclusive, in 
Milwaukee. 


On the Air: The third of the series of radio forum 
discussions on “Schools” will begin Feb. 3 on WHA. 
The programs will be broadcast at 3:30 p.m. Mon- 
days, Mrs. R. H. Deakman will open the series with 
a talk on nursery schools. 


ONE ANSWER TO A PROBLEM: A dining room 
proprietor has helped anxious parents of high school 
pupils at Lake Mills find a way to keep the young 
people out of taverns and roadside dance halls, the 
Milwaukee Journal reports. 

Stirred by the fact that three Lake Mills boys had 
been killed in automobile accidents in 1940 after 
allegedly spending evenings in taverns, the Lake 
Mills Parent-Teacher Association was asked in No- 
vember by a mother, “What shall we offer our 
children as amusement ?” 

The answer was suggested by Mrs. Anna Blossom, 
who operates a restaurant. She offered her dining 
rooms to the high school pupils on Friday and Sat- 
urday nights for chaperoned dancing and games. Her 
idea was given a trial and was so successful that 
it is now being actively sponsored by the PTA. 

The older half of the younger generation held a 
New Year's eve party, hired an out of town orchestra, 
and put on a lively dance for $2 a couple. All that 
Mrs. Blossom receives at any time is payment for the 
soft drinks and sandwiches that are ordered. 

From 50 to 70 young people gather at Elaine’s 
dining room every Friday and Saturday night. Admit- 
tance is by cards which are distributed by M. C. 
Fuszard, high school principal, to pupils and recent 
graduates. A nickel is dropped into the music box- 
and the party is on. 

Everything is informal, and sweaters and jitterbug 
dancing prevail. Rummy and euchre are played in a 
side room. A pingpong table has been ordered for 
the basement. 

While Mrs. Blossom and several parents are always 
in attendance, the young folks arrange the weekly 
social programs themselves. Charles Hornby, senior 
football fullback, is chairman of a special ‘‘date’’ 
affair scheduled soon. 

Mrs. Thomas Neubauer, PTA president, has high 
praise for Mrs. Blossom. 

“She has the interests of the young folks at heart 
and really offers a way to keep them from unwhole- 
some influences,” she said. 

Principal Fuszard reports that parents and pupils 
are enthusiastic. 

“I know Mrs. Biossom very well,” he said, “and 
I am confident the kids couldn't find a better place 
to go. 


“YOUTH ARRIVES AT TWENTY-ONE”: Digest 
of an address by Hugh S. Bonar at the 1940 conven- 
tion of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

(Continued on page 301) 
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EDUCATIONAL MOVING PICTURES: A recent 
report on Wisconsin school showings of the 
educational talking moving picture “Your 
Money and Mine’’ produced by the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association indicates that the picture 
has enjoyed an extensive showing among Wis- 
consin schools during the past year. Nearly 
every county in the state is reported in the 
showing, including a total of 130 schools and 
209 showings with a total attendance of 
57,666. Showings in theaters and before a 
wide variety of adult audiences have reached 
an additional 100,000 men, women and 
children. 

The following are typical comments upon 
these school showings: 

“It was well received and of great assistance 
in explaining the workings of a bank. The 
principal and teachers were very glad of the 
opportunity to have the picture.” 

“It takes out of the realm of theory some of 
the teaching we must do. It places before the 
eyes of the student the very things we ordinarily 
must resort to only through word pictures. Our 
students received it very well and we take this 
opportunity to thank you for its use.” 


This picture is available for use by any 
school desiring to see it. Any principal inter- 
ested may get further particulars by consulting 
the bank in his community. There is no charge 
for the use of this film. 

The Wisconsin Bankers Association can 
also supply a new filmstrip entitled ‘Banking 
as a Career.” This new 35 mm filmstrip is not 
a movie. It includes twenty pictures on bank- 
ing and twenty explanatory sections. It can be 
used on filmstrip projectors available at most 
high schools or local dealers. It may be used 
not only for vocational guidance purposes, but 
for banking fundamentals as well. Visual aid 
films offer great possibilities in banking edu- 
cation and vocational guidance. They are espe- 
cially recommended for showing in all high 
schools, and especially for classes interested in 
making vocational decisions. The filmstrip is 
accompanied by study outlines prepared by 
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Ray McCrory, West Division High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The address of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association is 312 East 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
A. R. Gruenwald, Director of Public Relations. 


ESSAY CONTEST: The Ladies Auxiliary of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States are sponsoring their sixth annual na- 
tional contest for the year 1940-41. The essay 
subject chosen for the current school year is 
“One Nation Indivisible.” This essay contest 
is being sponsored for the fundamental purpose 
of encouraging a more comprehensive under- 
standing of the basic principles of that free- 
dom which the American people enjoy under 
their present form of government. The essays 
are to be between 500 and 1,000 words in 
length. The contest is open to students under 
twenty-one years of age, regularly enrolled in 
any junior or senior high school whether pub- 
lic, private or parochial and maintaining their 
class work at the time of writing the essays. 
Essays will be judged on literary construction, 
interpretive views and patriotic inspiration. 
The first prize in the national contest is $1,000 
cash and gold medal, the second prize $500 
cash and a gold medal, the third prize $250 
cash and gold medal, the fourth prize $100 
cash and a gold medal. There are, also, con- 
solation awards, ten prizes of $10 each and 
ten prizes of $5 each. 

Essays must be placed in the hands of the 
local or national contest chairman or submitted 
to the sponsoring newspaper not later than 
midnight of February 22, 1941. Winning 
essays in the local contest must be transmitted 
to the State Ladies Auxiliary not later than 
April 15, 1941, state winners to be announced 
not later than April 27, 1941. For further de- 
tails write or wire Grace H. Davis, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ladies Auxiliary—Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Broadway 
at 34th Street, Kansas City, Mo. The secretary 
for the Ladies Auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of Wisconsin is Mrs. 
Josephine Jones, Waukesha. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN DRIVER EDU- 
CATION AND TRAINING: Deans of Education in 


Wisconsin universities and colleges will be in- 
terested in special services offered in this con- 
nection by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. The Wisconsin 
representative of the AAA is Robert Bray- 
ton, Public Relations Director, 730-36 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. 

During the past five years, the American 
Automobile Association has offered its whole- 
hearted cooperation and special services in 
connection with summer session courses in 
driver education and training. Educational 
services for the current year include a series 
of service leaflets which contain the answers 
to many questions which naturally occur in 
connection with the establishment of a course 
of this kind in universities and colleges. These 
service leaflets include such topics as Problems 
Involved in Offering a Summer Course for 
High School Teachers; How is College In- 
structor Selected; How May He Prepare Him- 
self to Offer Driver Education and Training 
for High School Teachers; Costs, Physical 
Arrangements and Equipment Involved in 


PTA 





(Continued from page 299) 


That there have been 40,000,000 new voters in our 
country who have come of age during the past two 
decades, making an average of 2,000,000 a year, is a 
fact challenging to the maintenance of democracy. 

Most of these young voters have been without 
formal school contacts for at least four years, and 
great masses have been out of school for eight or ten 
years. Many have never been employed. One third 
of the unemployed workers in the United States are 
young people 15 to 24 years of age. 

Of the 21,000,000 young people in America today, 
10,000,000 live on farms or in country villages. 
Nearly one third of America’s youth belong to farm 
families which receive only one tenth of the national 
income. 

To escape the poverty of these rural areas of di- 
minishing opportunity, youth migrate to the cities. 
There they find widespread unemployment and aggra- 
vate the problem of relief. 

The hazards to democratic institutions and_proc- 
esses are many. The impact of these hazards upon 
America’s new voters is the greatest threat. If we 
love liberty; if we would preserve freedom of thought 
and action; if we would promote greater equality of 
opportunity; if we would give every young man and 
young woman the precious right to work; if we 
would prove the effectiveness of the democratic 
process in solving the problems threatening democracy 
today, we must come out of our parlor and club 
discussions into community-wide discussion groups. 


Offering such College Courses for High 
School Teachers; How a College may Secure 
a Dual-control Car; Benefits a College Derives 
from Offering such a Course for High School 
Teachers, etc. An accompanying special folder 
may be utilized as a special file for all ma- 
terials relating to driver education and training 
courses. Information contained in leaflets is 
based on experience in the conduct of 116 such 
courses. 

The following excerpts from ‘Safety Edu- 
cation’”’ 1940 N. E. A. Year Book suggests the 
timeliness of the course in driver education and 
training: 


the need for education in safety is 
rapidly gaining recognition. The need of trained 
teachers presents a problem to school administra- 
tors.” 

. The proper place for the course seems 
to be the secondary school. . . the subject re- 
quires special training on the part of the in- 
structor and there is sufficient content to warrant 
establishing a separate semester course.” 


. Because skills are as important as 
knowledge, and because the student teachers 
need to acquire these skills themselves, it is im- 
perative that they do more than hear about them 
from the lecture platform 


The program for Induction into Citizenship is 
spreading from its beginnings in Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, through at least 24 states. The third Sunday 
in May has been proclaimed as an occasion for the 
recognition of all those who either by arriving at 
their 21st birthday or by naturalization, have qual- 
ified for the basic democratic right to rule by the 
ballot. 


In Manitowoc a class made up of representatives 
of city and county government, teachers, businessmen, 
and other interested citizens planned a program of 
preparation and recognition of the county's annual 
new voters in an attempt to make these votes count 
for democracy. A complete canvass of the county was 
made to get an accurate list of all young people who 
had become 21 during the preceding year. A series 
of meetings of new voters in their own voting town- 
ships and wards, and discussion group meetings under 
the direction of competent men and women leaders 
were held. 

In addition to the basic information on govern- 
ment, especially local government, current economic 
and social problems were discussed. These included 
rural and urban population shifts, unemployment, 
postponed merriage, juvenile delinquency, organized 
crime, taxes, housing, public health measures, voca- 
tional education, and problems racial and religious. 


Let us not neglect our 2,000,000 annual new 
voters. These are the most important of our 80,000,- 
000 voters. But let all the people be informed. Our 
generation and the generation of our fathers have 
not always built for better citizenship. We must 
work, and work hard if liberty is to live 
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Laugh and Che 


A Matter of Weight 

“Well, Sandy,” said the laird, “you are getting 
very bent. Why don’t you stand up straight like 
me, man?” 

“Eh, man do ye see that field o’ corn over 
there?” 

“I do,” returned the laird. 

“A’ weel, ye'll notice that the full heads hang 
down, an’ the empty ones stand up.” 


A Bon Vivant 
I knew a girl named Passion. 
I asked her for a date, 
I took her out to dinner, 
And gosh! how passionate. 


Sympathy 

“I see by the paper that nine professors and one 
student were killed in a wreck.” 

“Poor chap.” 
Scottie. 


Signal of Success 

“Professor, your laboratory has exploded into 
the air.” 

“Good. That means that my experiment has 
succeeded.” 

Tardy 

Prof. (to Freshman entering class late): “On 
what date were you born young man?” 

Freshman: “April 2, sir.” 

Prof.: “Hum, being late must be a habit with 
you.” 


Stalemate 

He: ‘Now that we are married, perhaps I can 
point out a few of your defects.” 

She: “Don’t bother dear, I know all about them. 
It’s those defects that kept me from getting a 
better man than you.” 

fwgwan 


No Hurry 
“And what do you do when you hear the fire 
alarm, my good man?” 
“Oh, I jest get up an’ feel the wall, an’ if it 
ain’t hot I go back to bed.” 
Yale Rec ord. 


Ironic Comparison 
The gum-chewing girl 
And the cud-chewing cow 
Are somewhat alike, 

Yet different somehow. 

What difference? 

Oh, yes. I see it now: 

It’s the thoughtful look 

On the face of the cow. 
—Covered Wagon. 





Proof? 

Counsel (to police witness): “But if a man is 
on his hands and knees in the middle of the road, 
does that prove he is drunk?” 

Policeman: “No, sir, it does not, but this one 
was trying to roll up the white line.” 

—Rammer Jammer. 


Jimmie Didn't Object 

A Connecticut boy told his teacher that his 
sister had measles. The teacher sent him home 
and told him to stay there until his sister had 
recovered. 

After he had skipped joyfully away, another 
boy held up his hand and said: “Teacher, Jimmie 
Dolen’s sister what’s got the measles lives in New 
York.” 


Originality 

The teacher was trying to impress upon her 
young pupils the importance of being original. 
She illustrated by saying: “Mickey, repeat these 
sentences in your own words—'I see a cow. The 
cow is pretty. The cow can run.’” 

Mickey, a film addict, said: “Boy, lamp de cow. 
Ain’t she a honey? An’ I ask you, kin she take it 
on the lam?” 
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“I thought these encyclopedias would 
come in handy.” 
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WE BEGIN ANOTHER FIFTY YEARS —— 











A year ago the Southern Wisconsin Education Association celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
On February 14 and 15, 1941, we shall start our second half century. Then begins the “second 


mile”, the traditional measure of plus values. 


Thirty-four of our fifty-one annual meetings have been held in the Capital city. Madison has 
been a most accommodating and gracious host. For the many courtesies extended by the city 
officials, the Board of Education, the churches and the Orpheum theater we express our sincere 
appreciation. We are mindful, too, of the cooperation of those Madison merchants who, through 


their advertising in this magazine, make the special section of the “Journal” possible. 


Your officers and sectional chairmen have worked diligently to make the coming Convention 
a success. Their aim has been to construct a program which will help us understand better the 
problems of this confused and confusing world. Men and women of unexcelled ability in dealing 
with the subjects of education, democracy, world affairs, and youth have been selected to speak 
at the meetings. We hope that the Convention may prove profitable and refreshing to all. 


The officers and sectional chairmen extend a most cordial invitation to all teachers of Southern 


President, S. W. E. A. 


Wisconsin to be present. 

















These Are 

the Fashions 
You Will Want 
to Wear Next! 


Dine in the Fountain Room 





Meet your friends in the Fountain Room 
stairs for lunch or tea. Enjoy the delicious 


for which it is famous in an informal, fri 





Top... a spring bou- 
quet of flowers perched 
on a flattering violet felt 
hat for gay occasions. 
$7.50. 


Above ... to wear with 
your suit, choose this 
Knox felt hat in black, 
brown or navy, $5.95. In 
pastels or white, $6.95. 
(Millinery dept., second 
floor) 





atmosphere. 





Left... trim od 
pump of blac 
dine, with a p 
outlined with gi 
nailheads, $8.75 





Lett:... . @ 2 
luxe shoe of 
alligator calf 
buckle, a smart 
wear with tailor 
costumes, $8.7 
dept., second 





a 
ith g 
$8.7, 


>f 
alf 
mart 
ctilor 
$8.7 
nd 














Above ... Free Action Sleeve 
Habitmaker of oxford rayon crepe 
in hi yallah, pecan brown, brick 
pink, Sazarac red, Orleans blue, 
shrimp, Spanish moss or cotton 
white, sizes 12 to 20, $22.95. (Sport 
Shop, second floor) 





Above ...a big sailor collar of 
cut-out white pique trims this lovely 
navy rayon sheer crepe dress for 
many a gay spring occasion. Size 
12, $22.50. (Dress section, second 
floor) 


Face a new season with a smart wardrobe assembled in 
Fashion Circle on the second floor! Get into crisp navy and 
white for spring . . . or choose a flattering pastel color! Top 
your costume with a flower trimmed hat! Complete it with a 
smart DeLiso Deb or DuBarry shoe! 


Harry S. Manchester, Inc. 























OF MADISON 


re oie 
Introducing Our Reg. $6.95 


American Lady DRESSES 


These dresses are exclusive 

with Hill’s ... Choose your 

first Spring Dress from this 

collection of beautiful pas- 

tels ... They’re perfect fit- 

ting... Sizes 34 to 44 and & 
half sizes. 


NEW SPRING “FASHION BILT”’ 


ARCH 
FOOTWEAR 


$ 4” 
Dress Shoes 
with comfort 


feature. Sizes to 
10 AAA to EE 


PERMANENT WAVES 


Machine Wave fore site 


i of 


$1.95 and up. § de 
Machineless Wave 


$3.95 and up. 


No Appointment 
Necessary 








NOTE ee 
IENTIFICA! 
5 STRUCTED 


HILL’S BEAUTY PARLOR y 











Aunouncemenls and 
Attractions 


If You Leave Your Membership Certificate at Home, you 
may secure another at Headquarters by paying one dollar. 
A refund for one of the memberships will be issued when 
evidence of duplication is Seabaaned. 


Headquarters and Treasurer’s Office will be maintained 
at the ticket booth of the Orpheum Theatre on Friday and 
Saturday mornings, and in Room 105 in Central High 
School on Friday afternoon. 


Free Checkroom Service will be maintained at the 
Orpheum Theatre on Friday and Saturday mornings, and 
in Room 119, Central High School on Friday afternoon. 


Lost and Found Department will be maintained at the 
Checkrooms. 


Information Bureau will be maintained in the theatre 
lobby during morning meetings, and at the Main Office 
of Central High School, Phone—Fairchild 8100. 


Ushers and Usherettes at the various meetings are at your 
service. Please feel free to call upon them. 


Advertising Exhibitors will be located at Central High 
School, Rooms 102, 104, 108. Drop in on them. 


School Boards are authorized by law to close school, 
permitting teachers to attend this meeting without loss 
of salary. You may have your membership certificate 
countersigned at headquarters if necessary. 


Courtesy. Teachers owe their fellows and the speakers 
the courtesy of being on time_and of remaining to the 
end of a given session. Every effort will be made to begin 
and close meetings according to schedule. Your coopera- 
tion will be appreciated. 


Your Officers and Committees have worked hard to 
make this convention a success and of real value to 
every member. Suggestions for improvement are always 
appreciated. 





WINTER 
CARNIVAL 
Y. of W. 
Zeb, 13-16 


While in Madison enjoy the 
University’s big winter sports 
event—the Winter Carnival 





Skiing - Skating - Toboganning - Dancing 
FUN FOR EVERYONE 


Friday evening features the Ski Cabaret 
on Union Terrace and in Hoofers’ Lounge. 
Food, stunts, music, dancing. Get your 
tickets at the Union. 


Dress extremely informal—ski clothes the 
height of fashion! 


Saturday: Down-hill races at Ski Bowl, 3 
miles west of Middleton. Jumping prac- 
tice at Muir Knoll. SNOW BALL Saturday 
night in Great Hall of Union. 


Sunday: Jumping events at Muir Knoll. 


Bring your ski clothes and get in 
on the fun! 
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PHI DELTA KAPPA REUNION LUNCHEON 


All Phi Delta Kappa members and their schoolmen 
guests are invited to attend the reunion luncheon at the 
Capital Hotel (208 King Street) on Friday, February 14, at 
12:00 P. M. For 85c you may have your choice of roast 
turkey dinner with all the trimmings, or baked lake trout. 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following slate of officers for the Southern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, for the year 1941-1942 is pre- 
sented by the Nominations Committee: 


For President: Eleanor Cox, Junior High School, Baraboo 

For First Vice-President: V. F. Dawald, Superintendent ot 
Schools, Beloit 

For Second Vice-President: Esther Krakow, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Sun Prairie 

For Treasurer: O. L. Robinson, Principal of High School, 
Janesville 

For Member of Executive Committee: (three year term) 
Melvin Wendt, Principal of Schools, Mount Horeb 


Space will be provided on the ballot to write in another 
name for each ofice. BE SURE TO VOTE! 


ELECTION PROCEDURE 


In accordance with the provisions of our Constitution 
and By-Laws, members will vote by ballot for officers for 
the coming year. The stub on your membership card may 
be exchanged for an official ballot at Central High School, 
near Room 105, on Friday afternoon until 4:30 P. M. 








OF Course — 


We’re Ready 
For Spring 





With Coats, Suits, Dresses and 
Sportswear 


Lendalls 


College Store at the Co-Op 
Square Store at 34 W. Mifflin 


FEBRUARY, 





While You Are in 
Madison 


Suit Yourself 
for Spring 


Tailored, costume, dress- 
maker . . . whatever suit 
you prefer, you’ll find in 
our new collections. Wear 
it now under your coat 
and alone as soon as you 
can. Hi-style, quality, su- 
perb tailoring the 
markings of our suits. 


Coats & Suits, Second Floor 





Wear the shoes that let you | 
WALK IN STYLE AND COMFORT 


Natural Poise 


ARCH SHOES 


56 00 





Smart in every 
detail these 
hi-style shoes 
made on equal- 
izer lasts that 
insure fit and 
comfort. 


Main Floor 
Shoes 


Go Back to School with a New 
FREDERIC VITRON 
Permanent 


s A AS 
Regular $7.50 value 


Have an individually styled coiffure by one of 
our expertly trained operators ...a_ style 
that’s yours alone. Take advantage of this 
special offer during the Convention. Write or 
phone F-5600 for appointment. 


® 


Madison We Give Eagle Stamps 
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BURDICK 


MU 


AND 


RRAY'S 


On the Square on State Street 







The shoe with 


that magic sole 


For Your Spring Ensemble 


Shirley Lee 
DRESSES 


$595 to $1695 


ne 





@ New Prints 
@ New Pastels 
@ New Navys 
® New Blacks 


@ New Sheer 


Woolens 





For that Trim 


Appearance 


$600 





HEADLINERS—FRIDAY 





a 6 Pig 











JAMES SHELBY THOMAS was born in Virginia. Upon 
his graduation from Milligan College, he was appointed to 
the college staff as Professor of History and Latin. At 
Lynchburg College he was granted his M. A. degree, and 





then served the college as Professor of History and later 
as Dean of the Faculty. He spent two years as Virginia 
State Rural School Supervisor and then went to the Uni- 
versity of Alabama as Professor of Secondary Education. 
He also organized, and served as director of, the University 
of Alabama Extension Division. While in Alabama he also 
served for two years as Associate Director of the Alabama 
State Industrial Board. 


He then left the field of education temporarily to join 
the Commonwealth and Southern Corporation as Chief 
Economist. Then he returned to the field of education by 
going to the Clarkson College of Technology at Potsdam, 
New York where he has been serving as President. He also 
acts as President of the Chrysler Institute of Engineering at 
Detroit, assisting in 
New York State he serves as a member of the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education. 


In addition he writes for magazines and is the author 
of the following books: ‘‘What Machine Has Done to 
Mankind"’, ‘‘New Frontiers for Smart People’’, and ‘This 
Thing Called Democracy’’. 








FRIDA 


Orpheum Theatre—8:45 A. M. 


8 :45—Orchestra  Concert—-Madison West High School 
Concert Orchestra—Richard C. Church, Conductor 
London Again Suite . . . . . Eric Coates 
1. Oxford Street 
2. Langham Place 
3. Mayfair 
Fugue in G. Minor (The ‘'Lesser’’) . J. S. Bach 
Finale from 
Die Meistersinger . « « Richard Wagner 


9:15—Address of Welcome—Honorable James R. Law, 
Mayor of Madison 


9 :25—-Vocal Music—Madison East High School A Cap 
pella Choir—Cecile W. Vogelbaugh, Director 
Allelulia ; Harvey Gaul 
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RAIMEETING 


FEBRUARY 14, 1941 








MORNING SESSION 








MRS. RUTH BRYAN OWEN ROHDE, the daughter of 
William Jennings Bryan, was born in Jacksonville, Illinois. 
She was a student at the Monticello Seminary in Godfrey, 
Illinois and then attended the University of Nebraska. 
She received L.L.D. degrees from Rollins College, Florida 
and from Women's College of Florida. The Russell Sage 
College and Temple University have also granted her 
L.H.D. degrees. 


For nearly ten years she served as a lyceum and chautau 
qua lecturer. She was a member of the 71st and 72nd con 
gresses from the Fourth Florida district. She served as Vice- 
President of the Board of Regents of University of Miami, 
Florida and also served as a member of the faculty of the 


university. 


During the first World War she served as a nurse with 
the volunteer aid detachment of the British Army in the 
Egypt-Palestine campaign. Probably she is best known as 
America’s first woman diplomat, our former minister to 
Denmark. In 1933 she was appointed E. E. & M. P. 
(Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary) to Den- 
mark and served until 1936. 


Among the books she has written are the following: 
“Elements of Public Speaking’’, ‘‘Leaves From a Green 
land Diary’’, ‘‘Denmark Caravan’’, and ‘‘Castle in the 
Silver Wood’’. 








Cruger-Mueller 
. Noble Cain 
. Russian 
Leontovich 
Foster—Cain 


Now Thank We All Our God 
The Night Has A Thousand Eyes 
The Vesper Hymn—Arr. Gibbs 
Carol of the Bells a 
Oh Susanna 


9 :45—Address: Does the School Master Understand His 
Day and Generation?—Dr. James Shelby Thomas, 
President of the Chrysler Institute of Engineering, 
Detroit 


10:30—Audience Singing—Directed by Earl D. Brown, 
Secretary of Madison Board of Education. (Mrs. 
Winifred Brown at the piano.) 


10 :45—-Address: This Democracy of Ours—Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen Rohde, America’s first Woman Diplo 
mat, a former Member of Congress, Minister to 
Denmark, College Professor and Trustee. 


11 :30—Adjournment 











Spring Is Here 





H 
3 
)} ® 


The casual suit you love to wear 
Beautifully tailored of fine wool gabar- 
dine. Pastel shades, black, navy . . $25 


Latest Styles 
IN SPRING FOOTWEAR 


Flattering pump of gabardine to wear 
now and all Spring. Black, brown, and 
blue. 

all sizes and widths 





26-28 E. MIFFLIN 
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See Ward's 
Latest 
& SPRING 
STYLES 


Suits 
Coats 


Dresses 


so Accessories 


Direct from New York Smart Style Show 


Montgomery Ward 


Madison 























Heres 
YOUR LESSON IN 
SHEER THRIFT 
PENNEY’S 
MAGIC 
HOSIERY 









s 


4 
Zo 


e NEW SHADES e PURE SILK 
e FULL FASHIONED 


MAGIC-Woven Sheerness combined with 
outstanding wearing qualities make Gay- 
modes the teacher’s choice for 1941. Keep 
within your budget with smart-looking Gay- 
modes. Lovely shades and choice of sizes. 


Peuneys 


On the Capitol Square Madison, Wis, 


HEADLINERS—SATURDAY 














UPTON CLOSE is the code name and was the cable 


address that became attached to Josef Washington Hall be- 
cause of his habit of being ‘‘up close’’ to fighting lines 


while serving as American newspaper correspondent in 
China, Japan and Siberia for five years, and while serving 
the United States intelligence service in Shantung during 
the Japanese invasion from 1916 to 1919. 


He was adviser to Chinese students during the student 
revolution in 1919, served three years as lecturer on orien- 
tal life and literature at the University of Washington, was 
commander of American Cultural Expeditions to the Orient, 
was explorer for the National Geographic Society, and was 
Chief of Foreign Affairs under General Wu, a former 


Chinese dictator, until typhoid forced him home. 


Later he traveled for ten years in India, Russia, Syria, 
Europe, Asia and Mexico. This background of both travel 
and actual living abroad make him one of today’s leading 
interpreters of the orient and its relation to world affairs. 
As a speaker he ranks as one of the most successful Town 
Hall of the Air speakers. 


As an author he has written “In the Land of Laughing 
Buddha’’, ‘‘Outline History of China’, ‘‘The Revolt of 
Asia’’, ‘“‘Eminent Asians’’, ‘‘Challenge—Behind the Face 
of Japan’’, and (with Merle Burke) ‘‘Ladder of History’’ 

-a high school history text for the American Youth 
Series. 
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Orpheum Theatre—8:45 A. M. 


8 :45—Organ Music—Frederick Fuller, Organist and Music 
Director, WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


9:00—Annual Business Meeting—Miss Eleanor Cox, First 
Vice-President, presiding 


9 :25—Band Concert—Madison Central High School Con- 
cert Band—Leroy Klose, Director 


El Cabollero—Spanish March Olivadoti 
Slavonic Rhapsody Friedemann 
Overture to ‘‘The New Moon”’ . Romberg 


9 :45—Address: Our Job in the Pacific—Upton Close, 
Interpreter, Author and Lecturer on World Affairs 
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: MORNING SESSION | 
New Spring Footwear 


by WALK-OVER | 

















J. M. BRAUDE, Judge of Boy’s Court in Chicago, was 6 


born in Chicago, was graduated from the University ot 








Michigan and later from the University of Chicago Law Black Patent and Gabardine 
School. 

He served the State of Illinois as an Assistant Attorney Walk-Over's new low price of $6.85 is the 
General and was then elected Judge of the Municipal Court lowest in five years. With the same genuine 


of Chicago. During the past five years he has presided Walk-Over quality. 
over the Boy’s Court, the only court of its kind in the 


country. 
More than 15,000 boys have appeared in his court. He WALK-OVER 


has always stressed the ‘‘individualization’’ of the problem see ; 
of the problem boy, and feels that there is no such thing 8 E. Mifflin Street On Capitol Square 


as a natural bad boy. A boy is made bad by his unpleasant Next to Manchester's 
surroundings and by not being given a chance. He be- 
lieves individuals differ from one another and are frequently 
both the product and by-product of circumstances over 
which they have little or no control. He believes that every 


bad boy has positive qualities of goodness, and that punish- Best Buys— Master Furriers Feb. 


ment should be made to fit each individual—and not the 
ei FUR CLEARANCE 


A forceful, fluent speaker, Judge Braude inspires and 
stimulates audiences of both men and women wherever he 


appears. His ideas are practical—he deals with youth from MINK BLEND 


a constructive point of view—and recognizes human values MUSKRAT COATS 


as well as knowing the letter of the law. He should give us 
Regular $195 145 
Save $50 


a new point on the youth problem. 
R ING Regular $22 
| gular 5 $ 
Save $60 1 65 
RDAFEBRUARY 15, 1941 


a 


























10:30—Audience Singing—Directed by Earl D. Brown, 
Secretary of Madison Board of Education. (Mrs. 











Winifred Brown at the piano) $165 and $175 Coats $ 
: : F : ‘ Many Styles and Furs 95 
10 :45—Address: Adventures in Life Saving—Judge J. M. to Chess Wem 
Braude, Boy’s Court, Chicago, Illinois 
11 :30—Adjournment “If you don’t know furs ZA 
EA 





NOTE: Since it is likely that many teachers have friends 
who will want to hear the Saturday morning program, it 
is planned to sell 50c admission tickets to the public MASTER FU RRI ERS 
AFTER 9:20 and as long as seating space is available. 206 State St. Fairchild 460 


If you have friends who are interested in this program, 
you may wish to invite them to come. 
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Headquarters for 


Gine Clothes 
POPULARLY PRICED 


Known as the home of 
“Men’s Wear of Distinction”, 
our store maintains high 
quality, perfect styling—yet 
the price ranges of our cloth- 
ing are set to meet every 
man’s clothing budget. May 
we invite you to visit our 
store while you are in 
Madison. 


SPOO & STEPHAN 


18-20 N. Carroll St, Madison, Wis. 

















Men! 


It will be worth your while 
to shop here now at our 


Semi-Annual 
Clearance of 


SUITS 
OVERCOATS 
ACCESSORIES 
FOOTWEAR 


KARSTENS | 


On Capitol Square 22 North Carroll 
Madison 


l 


4 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGRII 


I, AGRICULTURE SECTION 


PARK HOTEL, CLUB ROOM 
Chairman—K. W. Kundert, Jefferson 
Luncheon at 12 :30—75c 
Program at 1:15 
Business Meeting 


. Artificial Breeding Rings—E. E. Heizer, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Husbandry, University of Wisconsin 


Current Problems in Vocational Agriculture—L. M. Sas- 
man, Supervisor of Agriculture, State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Madison 


Il. ART SECTION 


MEMORIAL UNION and ART EDUCATION 
BUILDING AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Karl T. Schlicher, Beloit 


Luncheon at 12:15—65c—Memorial Union Building 





Program at 2:00—Art Education Building Auditorium, 
University of Wisconsin 

. Aims and Technique of Teaching Art Metal—John O. 
Van Koert, Instructor in Art Education, University of 
Wisconsin 

Business Meeting and Announcements 

. Special Techniques and Problems—Presented by several 
art teachers 

. The Owatonna Art Education Project—Mrs. Melvin E. 
Haggerty, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

. A Visit With John S, Curry in His Madison Studio— 
(Mr. Curry is Artist in Residence, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin) 


THIS SIGN MEAN 





This special convention section of the 
Journal has been made possible through 
the generous cooperation of the Madison 
merchants advertising with us. 

Large blue window signs will identify 
advertisers. Patronize the stores with suf- 
ficient civic consciousness to help with the 
financing of this annual meeting. 











TEACHERS 
Welcome to Madison 


THE HUB 


Society Brand Clothes 
Arrow Shirts and Ties 
Freeman Shoes 


22 W. Mifflin St. 
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INURIDAY AFTERNOON , | 


Note: In conjunction with the Art Section meeting there 
will be hung in the Art Education Building an important 


Exhibit of Representative Public School Art Work From 
Five Midwestern States: Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Minne- 


sota and Wisconsin 


Ill. COMMERCIAL SECTION S T A R T E R 


- GROVES-BARNHART SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES. 
502 STATE STREET 


Chairman—Florence Wendt, Madison 





Program at 2:00 


1. Tricks of the Trade for 1941—Earl W. Barnhart, Groves f l f I 
Barnhart School for Secretaries, Madison your irst paste roc 


Business Meeting in light wool. Nice un- 
2. The Biggest Employment Service in the State—Free to der your winter furs 


Teachers and Students—Joseph Roberts, Wisconsin State ’ 
Employment Office, Madison From a co | | ection 


priced at 14.95 up. 





IV. ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 342 


Chairman—Lucile Clock, Madison 





Program at 2:00 
1. Case Records of Nonsuccessful Readers, With Learn- 
College of Education, Evanston, limos SE MEPSON’S 
Business Meeting 
2. Foundations of Good Adjustment in the Elementary icin 
School—Ethel Kawin, Director of Guidance, Public 


Schools, Glencoe, Illinois and Lecturer in Guidance, 
University College, University of Chicago 


NOMETHING !! A Salute te 
| Look For J Z / New Print Dresses — 


Navy and Black Tail- 
ored Dresses—Fine 
Tailored Suits— 
3 Piece Outfits — Fur 
Trimmed Suits— New 
Spring Coats, $10.95 
to $50. 











All fall and winter 
fashions drastically 
reduced for immedi- : 
ate clearance. 





An Excellent Selection of Desirable 


Fabrics and Colors 


et 
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Waarever your 
sports activity is we 
carry the proper 
equipment. Our 
nineteen years of ex- 
perience in serving 
Wisconsin Schools par- 
ticularly qualify us to 
serve your needs. 

L. T. ‘‘Dutch’’ Midland 


Glen “‘Skip’’ Groesbeck 
R. W. “‘Bob”’ Hurd 


Lee Mitchell 
Leo Peterson 


N 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


| WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
215 State St., Madison 
Badger 3366 


TOO kk kk kk kkk kok 


‘Cliff’? Phillips 














Bey / 


DOES OUR SCHOOL 
PAPER LOOK SNAPPY 


We Use COLOR 


Have you discovered the attention-getting 
value of color in Mimeograph Duplicat- 
ing? Many Wisconsin schools are using 
it effectively on school papers, and school 
annuals. Come in and see our prepared 
stencils, and art designs. We will be 
glad to show you how Mimeograph Du- 
plicating can be made artistic and color- 
ful. Easy to do. 


FREE SERVICE: If you have special prob- 
lems with Mimeograph Duplicating, ask 
us to advise you. We want to be of help. 


H. I. TUTTLE, Inc. 


12 S, Carroll Madison 
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V. ENGLISH SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 317 
Chairman—Jean Hoard, Madison 
Program at 2:00 


~ 


. Toward Better Reading (an appreciation lesson with 
phonograph recordings)—Robert C. Pooley, Associate 
Professor in the Teaching of English, University of 
Wisconsin 

Business Meeting 

2. Panel Discussion: Motivation of Literature by Use of 
Radio Programs from WHA—Chairman: Jean Hoard, 
English Department, Wisconsin High School, Madison 
(a) Utilization of Radio Programs—Helen Hanford, 
WHA, Madison 

(b) Motivation of Class Work—Charles 
English Department, Pulaski High School, 
waukee 


Wedemeyer, 
Mil- 


(c) Coordination of Radio Programs and Class Work— 
Don K. Smith, English Department, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison 


VI. GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 219 
Chairman—H. W. Kolka, Muscoda 
Program at 2:00 
1. Why, What and How to Teach About the World— 
Richard Hartshorne, Associate Professor of Geography, 
University of Wisconsin 
Business Meeting 


Note: After the above part of the program the Geography 
group will go to the Auditorium of the Public Library 
to join the History and Social Science Section. There 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde will address the combined 
group on the subject—Denmark, Yesterday and Today. 


VII. HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Frederic H. Benti, Beloit 

Program at 2:00 
1. Should the Social Scientist Advocate a Program of 
Action?-—-Howard J. McMurray, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, Extension Division and Milwaukee 
Extension Center, University of Wisconsin 
Business Meeting 
. Denmark, Yesterday and Today—Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 
Rohde, former Minister to Denmark. 


nN 


Note: The geography section will join the History and So- 
cial Science group in hearing the second speaker. 


VIII. HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Baron’s Tea Room (Third floor of Baron’s Store) 
Chairman—Elizabeth Metz, Clinton 
Luncheon at 12 :45—85c—Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 


1. Democratic Principles as Practiced in Home Living— 
Frances L. Zuill, Director of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 

. Teaching in England—Ruth Schaettle, Instructor of 
Home Economics, Shorewood High School, Milwaukee. 


nN 


IX. INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 216 
Chairman—Walter E. Netterblad, Stoughton 


Program at 2:00 
1. The Responsibility of Educators in Preparing Youth for 
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Industrial Employment—William F. Rasche, Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Milwaukee 
Business Meeting 





2. Industrial Training and National Defense—J. E. Tepoor- . . 
ten, Occupational Extension Coordinator, Wisconsin Convention Speciall 
Schools of Vocational and Adult Education, Madison Regular $2 00 Size | 


X. INTERMEDIATE SECTION 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Edythe Sanderman, Mt. Horeb orot y ray 
Program at 2:00 
1. Teaching Problems in Reading and Their Correction at *3| t W h 
the Elementary Level—Dr. Guy L. Bond, College of us ery eat er 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Business Meeting Lotion 


2. Wisconsin Regional Literature—August Derleth, Author 
and Lecturer, Sauk City, Wisconsin 


XI. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION for $400 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 202 only 
Chairman—William C. Goebel, Edgerton 

Decenaie 00 2000 Helps Guard Against Rough Oily 

1. Practical Suggestions for Guidance in the Junior High Skin, Ideal For Hands and A 


School—Dr. John W. Rothney, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin and Guidance and Smooth Powder Base. 
Special Education Consultant, Public Schools, Madison 


Business Meeting 
Note: After the above part of the program the Junior ke rE N N E i O 4 M 


High School group will go to the Auditorium of the 
Christ Presbyterian Church to join the Secondary Prin- 

cipals Section. There Dr. James Shelby Thomas will BETTER DRUG STORES 
address the combined group on the subject—This Thing 
Called Culture. 

















Welcome Deachers: USE—Don’t merely 


KEEP your records 
We hope we'll have the pleasure with ACMEVISIBLE 


of seeing you during the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers convention. 


Typewriter & Business Furniture Co. 


AGENTS FOR 
L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters 


Victor and Allen Wales Adding Machines 
Shaw-Walker Filing Equipment and 8 L I e D 


Office Furniture 
114 E. Wash. Ave., Madison, Wis. 











506 State St. Badger 1364 
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XII. KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY SECTION 








LORAINE HOTEL, CRYSTAL BALL ROOM 
The Chairman—Dorothy Leatherberry, Stoughton 
Luncheon at 12:15—75c—Program at 2:00 


1. Guidance at the Kindergarten-Primay Level—Ethel 
Kawin, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Glencoe, 
Illinois and Lecturer in Guidance, University College, 


University of Chicago 


MADISON'S TALLEST a he B saeicgg — 
2. y Do e Have Poor Readers Among Our Brighter 
FIREPROOF HOTEL Children?—Mrs. Louise Farwell Davis, National Col- 


lege of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


On Wisconsin's Capitol XIII. LATIN SECTION 


‘ are — Si 
Squ sis , All Outside K’s TEA ROOM AND CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Rooms, with beautiful ROOM 218 _ 
views of Madison's Lakes. Chairman—Grace Fardy, ™ aukesha 

; k Luncheon at 12:15—K’s Tea Room, 
You'll enjoy your stay 201 West Gorham Street 


in this ‘ * Program at 2:00—Central High School, Room 218 
this pleasant, COM 1. As A Principal Views Latin—J. E. Worthington, Prin- 
fortable hotel—Rates are cipal of High School, Waukesha 


reasonable. Business Meeting 
2. Cookery and Dining in Old Rome—J. D. Vehling, 
Catering Manager, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 


OUR 


Old English Dining Room a. ies See 
VOCATIONAL SCHOCL, ROOM 130 


Chairman—Ina E. Cavener, Edgerton 
Program at 1:30 (not at 2:00) 

1. Greetings—Irene Newman, Supervisor of School  Li- 
braries, State Department of Public Instruction, Madison 
BELMON I HO | EL 2. Wisconsin Regional Literature—August Derleth, Author 

and Lecturer, Sauk City, Wisconsin 

S. A. PIPER, Pres. and M¢r. Business Meeting 
3. Teacher-Librarian ‘Training in Wisconsin—George C. 
Allez, Associate Director of the Wisconsin Library 


is a delightful place to eat 











School, University of Wisconsin f : é 
4. Human Interest Stories of Wisconsin’s First Bookmobile 
Hazel Prytherch, Bookmobile Librarian, Madison 








New Band Instruments XV. MATHEMATICS SECTION 


HOLTON KING SELMER BUESCHER UNIVERSITY CLUB, BANQUET ROOM— 
F ‘ . ‘ =e a 803 STATE STREET 


MUSIC Chairman—Victor Schumann, Portage 


Luncheon at 12:30—75c—Business Meeting at 1:45 


BAND—ORCHESTRA—CHORAL Program at 2:00 
Solos and Ensembles for all Instruments Round Table Discussion : 
1. The Present Status of the Teaching of Mathematics in 
Victor—Brunswick—Columbia Records the Schools of Wisconsin—(10 Min.)—John F. Wad- 
dell, Senior Assistant Superintendent, State Department 
WE REPAIR L NSTRU NTS of Public Instruction, Madison 
ALL INSTRUME 2. What Should We Expect Mathematics to Contribute to 
Buy Your School Music Needs From Us A General Education’—From the Point of View of the 
And Have One Account To Take Administrator—(10 Min.)—Gordon N. Mackenzie, Prin- 
Care of Everything cipal of Wisconsin High School, University of Wisconsin 


3. What Is To Be the Role of Mathematics in the Sec- 
ondary School?—From the Point of View of the Mathe- 
WARD-BRODT MUSIC co. matics Teacher—(10 Min.)—Rudolph E. Langer, Pro- 
208 State St. Madison fessor of Mathematics, University of Wisconsin 
Discussion: Discussion Leader—Haldis Svanoe, Longfellow 








Junior High School, Wauwatosa 











- 
HOTEL LORAINE SCHROEDER HOTEL 
MADISON, WIS. 
ie The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially 
solicits your patronage while attending the Southern 


Wisconsin Teachers District convention. 
REASONABLE RATES 











COFFEE SHOP SERVICE We suggest advance reservations 
HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 
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XVI. MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
LORAINE HOTEL 
Chairman—Rosa M. Pope, Madison 
Luncheon at 12:15—75c—Program at 2:00 


1. Eight Years of Varied Experience with Prognostic Tests 
—Emada Avery Griswold, Chairman of Modern Lan- 
guage Department and Dean of Girls, High School, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


Business Meeting 


2. Discussion on the above topic. 


XVII. MUSIC SECTION 


FIRST EVANGELICAL CHURCH, WISCONSIN 
AVENUE AND JOHNSON STREET 


Chairman--John Mael, Madison 
Luncheon at 12:15—50c—Program at 1:45 


Business Meeting 


1. Concert—By a select University of Wisconsin String 
Quartette, under the guidance of the famous Brussels 
Pro Arte Quartette. 

2. High School Music Curriculum—Professor Carl Bricken, 
Director of the School of Music, University of Wis- 
consin 

3. Type Problems and Individual Problems in Vocal Train- 


ing—Maude De Voe, De Voe Institute of Singing, 


Madison 
4. Question Box—For Chorus, Band, Orchestra 


Note: A short luncheon musicale will be presented by 
courtesy of the First Evangelical Church. 


XVIII. PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, GYMNASIUM 
June Ekstrom, Janesville 
Program at 2:00 


Chairman 


1. Physical Fitness for National Defense—Frances A. Helle- 
brandt, Associate Professor of Physiology, University of 
Wisconsin 

Business Meeting 

2. Care and Treatment of Athletic Injuries—Dr. John E. 
Bentley, Associate Professor of Clinical Medicine and 
Football Team Physician, University of Wisconsin 

XIX. RURAL SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Lloyd W. Porter, Evansville 
Program at 2:00 
1. Rural School Music Demonstration—Mrs. M. H. Hegge, 


Stoughton 
Business Meeting 
2. The Rural School—at Home and Abroad—William Mc- 
Kinley Robinson, Director, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, Western State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 








Welcome 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
to the 


PARK HOTEL 


e@ GOOD LODGING ... where 
hospitality shakes hands with 
solid comfort always 
popular rates. 


e GOOD FOOD... served in 


the beautiful Oak Room, 
Madison's finest dinners. And 
for lunches the Park Hotel 


Grill. 


e@ GAY ENTERTAINMENT... 


The Blue Room, the Circular 
Bar with entertainment 
every evening ... the place 
to meet your friends. 


THE PARK HOTEL 


Madison, Wis. 


HARRY HALFACRE 
Manager 


M. H. McNEIL 
President 


We Invite You. . 


See our complete line of 
Pianos, Conn Band Instruments, 
radios and records. We special- 
ize in school and teacher busi- 
ness. During convention come in 
and see the many fine values 
offered. 


Forbes - Meagher Music Co. 


27 W. Main St. 
Largest Record Stock in Southern Wisconsin 





























Books 
Stationery 
School Supplies 





Teachers and Their Friends 


are invited to visit the 


MOSELEY 


BOOK COMPANY 
Complete Line of Late Fiction and Non-Fiction 


10 East Mifflin 


Gifts 
Pictures 
Greeting Cards 
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EATING PLACES NEAR MEETING HALLS 





Enjoy the 
GOOD FOOD 
and 
Continental 
Atmosphere 
of the 
SPANISH 
CAFE 


Across the Street from Capitol Theatre, 
212 STATE ST. 











MARTIN’S RESTAURANT 
107 STATE STREET 


Make This Your Headquarters 
For Good Meals « « « « 








Y. W. C. A. CAFETERIA 
Best Food Home Cooked 


Breakfast 7 to 9:00—Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 
COR. DAYTON & CARROLL STS. 


occ OF eee 
STATE ST. ENTRANCE 








After Your Convention Meetings 
* E 
at at 


JULIAN’S 


Famous for Its Food 226 STATE ST. 














—— Eat at WEBER’S 


RESTAURANT 


Good food at moderate prices, right 
next to the Orpheum Theatre 


218 STATE ST. 














You Will Find the Beautiful 
HEIDELBERG HOFBRAU 
The Best Place in Madison 
TO EAT 


German Dishes—Sea Foods—Steaks and Chops 
Lunch 50c up Dinner 75c up 











XX. SCIENCE SECTION 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 30 

Chairman—Harry J. Sarbacher, Prairie du Sac 

Program at 2:00 
. New Frontiers for Gifted People—A Glimpse of What 
Science May Give Us in the Furure—Dr. James Shelby 
Thomas, President of the Chrysler Institute of Engineer- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan 
Business Meeting 
2. Information Please Program— 

Paul M. Loofboro, Reedsburg; Nat G. Preston, Mon- 
roe; Ira C. Davis, Wisconsin High School, Madison; 
Mark Anderson, Watertown; Ruth Stillman, East High 
School, Madison; J. W. Rhodes, Beloit 


XXI. SECONDARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 


CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—John C. McKenna, Evansville 
Program at 2:00 


. Adapting the Work of the School to the Needs of the 
Community— 


Introduction by Dr. C. E. Ragsdale, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


Discussions by Principal Laurin P. Gordon, Johnson 
Creek and Principal E. R. Livingston, Cambridge 


Business Meeting 


2. This Thing Called Culture—Dr. James Shelby Thomas, 
President of Chrysler Institute of Engineering, Detroit, 
Michigan 


Note: The Junior High School Section will join the Sec- 
ondary Principals group in hearing the second speaker. 


XXII. SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 204 
Chairman—Lavilla A. Ward, Madison 
Program at 2:00 
1. Problems in the Education of Handicapped Children— 
Dr. Charles R. Strother, Department of Speech, Uni- 

versity of lowa, lowa City, Iowa. 
Business Meeting 
2. Health of Handicapped Children—Florence L. Phenix, 
Supervisor, Crippled Children Division, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison 


XXIII. SPEECH SECTION 
PARK HOTEL 
Chairman—Gwendolyn E. Gibbs, Beaver Dam 
Luncheon at 12:15—75c—Program at 1:30 
Business Meeting 
1, America Will Not Perish—Judge Alvin C. Reis, Madison 
2. A_ Panel Discussion—Speech Activities in the High 
School Curriculum—Gladys L. Borchers, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech, University of Wisconsin 
Harry E. Merritt, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madison 
W. B. Senty, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison 
; Bussewitz, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Horicon 
Elizabeth Kelly, High School, Portage 
John Marsh, Madison West High School pupil 


XXIV. VISUAL-RADIO SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 208 
Chairman—J. J. Chopp, Whitewater 
Program at 2:00 
. Radio in Education—John Wrage, Supervising Teacher, 

Eastern Dane County, Sun Prairie 
Business Meeting 
2. Visual Education and the Adult Community——Dr. G. L. 
Freeman, Professor of Psychology and Director of Visual 
Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


XXV. WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATION 
YF. Be 
Chairman—Florence B. Wickersham, Beaver Dam 
Luncheon Meeting at 12:15 
Business Meeting 
1. The Teacher in Time of Crisis—Helen C. White, Profes- 
sor of English, University of Wisconsin 
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County Locals 


Adams—Robert Weitzel, Brooks 

Ashland—Astrid L, Johnson, 623 
—17th Ave., W., Ashland 

Barron—E. L. Brown, Chetek 

Bayfield—Fred Leach, Port Wing 

Brown—John Wood, 1414 Smith 
St., Green Bay 

Buffalo—Mrs. Edward Wendland, 
Arcadia 

Burnett—Lee Kingsley, Grantsburg 

Calumet—Ruben A. Lehman, New 
Holstein 

Chippewa—Artlyss Kocher, R. 3, 
Chippewa Falls 

Clark—Frank J. Bauer, Colby 

Columbia — Clifford Barnard, 
Columbus 

Crawford—Orland Zajicek, 
Wauzeka 

E. Dane—George Blackman, Cot- 
tage Grove 

W. Dane—Melvin M. Wendt, Mt. 
Horeb 

Dodge—Mrs. Mildred Peters, R. 3, 


Juneau 

Door — Wilson Wickman, Sister 
Bay 

Douglas — Margaret Rasmussen, 


Sta. B, Superior 
Dunn—F. W. Jungck, Menomonie 
Eau Claire—Curtis Hanson, R. 7, 
Eau Claire 
Florence—Eddie Johnson, Fern 
Fond du Lac— Margena Agers, 
R. 2, Fond du Lac 
Forest—E. T. Carey, Argonne: 
Grant—L. E. Boebel, Bloomington 
Green—Marian Newman, R. 2, 
Juda 
Green Lake—Mary Davis, Princeton 
Iowa—H. H. Polzer, Highland 
Jackson—F, C. Janisch, Alma 
Center 
Juneau— Gunnar 
Mauston 
Kenosha—Bernadette Tacki, 
—19th Ave., Kenosha 
Kewaunee—Ernest Storm, 
Creek 
La Crosse—Harry Layton, 
Liberty St., La Crosse 
Lafayette—Curtis Winn, Darling- 
ton 
Lincoln—Alvin Ruprecht, Merrill 
Manitowoc—Joseph Rappel, Court 
House, Manitowoc 
Marathon — Arthur 
Mosinee 
Marinette—Ervin Stankevitz, Beaver 
Milwaukee—Delford Lynn, 3043A 
So. 38th St., Milwaukee 
Monroe—Mrs. Winifred Fitch, 
Warrens 
Oconto—Lester Luebeck, Underhill 
Oneida—Bernice Bernstein, Rhine- 
lander 


Silfvernagel, 
5914 
Rio 


1537 


Messerknecht, 


FEBRUARY, 





Men DGS 


Outagamie—Roger Rusch, Seymour | 

Ozaukee—W. R. Dunwiddie, Pt. 
Washington 

Pepin—W. M. Gibson, Durand 

Pierce—Alice Birkel, Ellsworth 

Polk—Dan Dykstra, Frederic 

Portage — Irving Mozuch, R. 4, 
Stevens Point 

Price—Willis Hutnik, Phillips 

Racine—Joseph Druse, R. 3, Racine 

Richland—Bernard Braithwaite, 
Bloom City 

Rock—L. W. Porter, Evansville 

Rusk—Melba Carlson, Bruce 

St. Croix—Steve Prusak, Deer Park 

Sauk—Mrs. Melissa Thomas, R. 3, 
Reedsburg 

Sawyer—Mrs. Mildred 
R. 2, Stone Lake 

Sheboygan — Eugene 
Greenbush 

Taylor—Marie C. Potter, Polley 

Trempealeau—Henry Olson, 
Trempealeau 

Vernon—Pearl Everson, DeSoto 

Vilas—J. O. Rismon, Star Lake 

Walworth—Chester H. Byrnes, 
East Troy 

W ashburn—Du Wayne 
Sarona 

Washington —Erling Olsen, Jackson 

Waukesha—Wilbur Swan, North 
Lake 

Waushara — Grayce Rhode, Pine 
River 

Winnebago — Mrs. Doris Dohms, 
Waukau 


Schultz, 


Knowles, 


Benson, 


Wood—E. O. Monette, Pittsville 
City Locals 
Antigo—Arol Epple 


Appleton—Werner Witte, Senior 
H. S 


Ashland—Theodore Lokken, 315— 
16th Ave. W. 

Barron—John E. Hoar 

Beaver Dam—Robert C 
High School 

Beloit—Joseph W. Rhodes, High 
School 


Smith, 


Berlin—Catherine Lawrence 

Burlington—Carl E. Triechel, 336 
Randolph St. 

Chippewa Falls—Mrs. Lucille 
Hawkins 

Clintonville—Leola Knudson 

Columbus—Mrs. Clara J. Barnard 

Cudahy—Evelyn Schuh, Kosciuszko 


School 
Delavan—J. L. Loomis 
DePere—West DePere—D. A. 
Beauregard, H. S., W. DePere 
Eau Claire— Alice Matson, 710 





Chippewa St. 
Edgerton—William C. Goebel | 
Fond du Lac—O. L. Wakeman, | 

109—15th St. ; 
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Fort Atkinson—Ernest Holmberg 

Green Bay—Lee Dolforge, West 
H. S. 

Greendale—Lloyd Liedtke 

Hartford—R. E. Brasure 

Hurley—Florence Lockerby 

Janesville—Beulah Drom 


Jefferson—Mary Olson 
Kaukauna—Catherine Marks 
Kenosha—Harvard C. Smith, 5222 


35th Ave. 
La Crosse—Ethel Groom, 
8th St. 
Lancaster—Arnold Jones 
Madison—Walter Engelke, Nakoma 
School 
Manitowoc—Ralph Jannusch, Mc- 
Kinley School 
Marinette—Doris 
field School 
Marshfield—Harold Jepson 
Medford—O. L. Enstad 
Menasha—Irene Harvey 
Mcnomonie—Robert Mills, 1003— 
9th St. 
Merrill 
St. 
Milton-Milton Jct. 
Bauer, Milton 
Milwaukee: 
Elem. Prins. Assn.—Wm. Bu- 
boltz, 3000 N. Murray Ave. 
Jr.-Sr. H. S. Tchrs——H. Gudwin 
Johnson, Washington H. S. 
Public School Adm.—Ralph G. 
Chamberlain, 1801 W. Olive 
St. 
Teachers Assn.—Frances Jelinek, 
Room 150, Hotel Wisconsin 


729 8. 


Meisnest, Gar- 


Ethel Anderson, 306 Mill 


Russell P. 


Monroe — La Von Jones, 1522 
18th Ave. 
Neenah—Gordon Albert 


New London—Victor Gimmestad, 
Washington H. S. 

North Fond du Lac—Elsie Nehmer 

Oconomowoc—H. M. Anderson, 
460 S. Wood St. 

Oconto—Hanna C. Stark 

Oconto Falls—Robert Johnson 

Oshkosh—Martin J. Worthen, Voc. 
School 


Park Falls—David W. Fierke 

Platteville—Mrs. Jessie Burris 

Plymouth—Shirley Nichols 

Prairie du Chien—Engrete Ronan 

Racine—Elisabeth Hood, 1715 Park 
Ave. 

Reedsburg—Eunice Hockenbrock 

Rhinelander—Richard J. Marshall 

Rice Lake—Luella Ellingson, 9 E. 
Stout St. 

Richland Center—M. D. Doyle, 
620 N. Church St 

Ripon—B. J. Rock 

Shawano—Robert S. Lewis, 416 


W. Division St. 
(Continued on page 321) 
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Pending legislation died with the close of the 
76th Congress—look for proposed legislation per- 
taining to education in the 77th Congress. 


The January Bulletin of the National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals* reports “Curricu- 
lum Workshops” conducted in 6 colleges and 
universities. 


The Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education sponsored by the N. E. A. Dept. of 
Elementary School Principals in cooperation with 
Dean Francis T. Spalding of Harvard University, 
will be held July 7-18, 1941. The reservations to 
date far exceed expectations. 


The Research Division of the N. E. A. has re- 
cently published a bibliography of 497 references 
to meet the demand of classroom teachers for 
information on Latin America. 74 p. 25¢. 


Don't fail to read the December issue of The 
National Elementary Principal. There are several 
articles by prominent educators on the subject of 
“Later Childhood Problems”. The February num- 
ber will feature “Evaluation”. 


The N. E. A. Department of Elementary School 
Principals has appointed a committee to prepare 
a report on “Community Study”. 


Remember the annual convention of the A. A. 
S. A. at Atlantic City February 22-27, 1941. 


The N. E. A. Educational Policies Commission 
has scheduled a series of 29 conferences for the 
early months of 1941. The purpose of the confer- 
ences, which will cover the United States geo- 
graphically, is to stimulate attention to the reor- 
ganization and vitalization of citizenship teaching 
in the American schools, 


The Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction will center its program around the 
problem of integrating the supervisory functions 
within a school system. The Thirteenth Yearbook, 
“Mental Health in the Classroom”, will be pre- 
sented during the meetings at Atlantic City. 


At the request of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense, representatives from 7 
city school systems and one state department 
of education met in Washington from January 21 
to February 2, under the auspices of the Educa- 
* The Association will celebrate its 25th Anniver- 
sary during the Atlantic City Convention, February 
22-27. A special banquet will be held Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 22, at 6 P.M. in the Vernon Room, Haddon 
Hall Hotel. Two panel discussions of unusual interest 
will be held the following week—one—a discussion 
on the report—"Learning the Ways of Democracy’, 


NV , ral Chats WITH .. CHARLOTTE KOHN 


Your State Director 


tional Policies Commission. This committee is 
preparing plans and teaching materials on edu- 
cation and defense. Dr. Howard E. Wilson of 
Harvard is acting as the coordinator of the 
conference. 


Congratulations to the following schools for 
100% membership in the N. E. A. These reports 
are as of December 1940. Many schools are put- 
ting on membership drives in January. We will 
give them recognition in the next report. (Some of 
these schools are listed under their P. O. address) 


Ashland— 


Ashland County Nor- 


mal School 
Granville 


Carleton School, Dist. 


No. 3 
Green Bay— 


Bayview School, Dist. 


No. 6 
Chappell School 
Elmore School 
Jefferson School 
Nicolet Elementary 
Greendale— 
Greendale School 
Kenosha 
Orthopedic-Open Air 
School 
Grant School 
Durkee School 
Deming School 
Washington Jr. High 
Roosevelt School 
Washington School 
Lincoln Jr. High 
Columbus School 
Edward Bain School 
Frank School 
Jefferson School 
Lincoln School 
Weiskopf School 
La Crosse— 
Hamilton School 
Hogan School 
Washington School 





Madison— 
Longfellow School 
Randall School 
Franklin School 
Emerson School 
Wisconsin Orthopedic 
Hospital School 


Menasha— 
Butte des Morts School 


Milton 
Milton State Graded 
School 


Milwaukee— 


Garden Homes School 
Townsend Street Sch. 
Wright Street School 
Tippecanoe School 
William McKinley 
School 
Henry W. Longfellow 
School 
36th Street School 
Albert E. Kagel School 
U. S. Grant School 
Victor L. Berger Sch. 


Racine— 

Winslow School 

Washington Jr. High 

Theodore Roosevelt 
School 

North Racine School 

Henry Mitchell 
Elementary School 

Lincoln School 

Jefferson School 

Janes Elementary Sch. 

Howell School 

William Horlick Sr. 
High 

Gilbert Elem. School 

Garfield School 

N. D. Fratt School 

Franklin Elem. School 

Stephen Bull School 


Sheboygan— 
South Side Jr. High 
Central High 
Franklin School 
U. S. Grant School 
Lincoln School 
Longfellow School 
Horace Mann School 
North High School 
Sheridan School 
Washington School 
Jefferson School 


Superior— 
Lincoln School 
Itasca School 
Franklin School 
Ericsson School 
Carpenter School 


and the other, a discussion of “Youth's Challenge to James Whitcomb Riley Stoughton— 
Secondary School Curriculum’. School Martin Luther School 
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Thiensville— 
Thiensville State Grade 
School 
Verona— 
Union High School 
Wausau— 
Marathon Co. Normal 
Wauwatosa— 
Supervisors 
Jefferson School 
Lincoln School 


Special congratulations 


for 100% membership in t 


ber of years: 


Clintonville—3 years 
Delavan—5 years 

Eau Claire—4 years 
Fond du Lac—21 years 
Jefferson—8 years 
Kimberly—2 years 
Kohler—5 years 
Manitowoc—7 years 
New Holstein—2 years 


Longfellow Jr. High 
McKinley School 
Roosevelt School 
Washington School 
West Milwaukee— 
West Milw. High 
Pershing School 
Whitefish Bay— 
Richards School 
Cumberland School 


to the following cities 
he N. E. A. for a num- 


North Fond du Lac— 
7 years 

Port Washington—10 
years 

Ripon—1l year 

Shorewood—4 years 

Two Rivers—5 years 

Wausau—7 years 

Winneconne—4 years 


New London—6 years 


The NEA Committee on Induction into Citizen- 
ship, of which Supt. Hugh S. Bonar of Manitowoc 
is chairman, is about to publish a volume entitled 
“The American Citizen's Handbook”, featuring the 
Spirit of America. No library nor educator nor 
new voter can afford to be without it. It is all- 
inclusive of information every real citizen of 
America should possess. 

This volume may be obtained from NEA head- 
quarters at $1 after March 15th. 





“THE AMERICAN WAY” 





(Continued from page 286) 
introduce the semester's work in citizenship on 
municipal government. Centers of interest of 
stimulating materials may be posted or placed 
about the building or class room as has been 
previously referred to, which will aid the pupils 


to see the connection and arouse their interest. 
In the class discussion that is aroused they may 
be guided into a suggestion that will lead to 
the development of their own model of city 
government. The class may wish to elect their 
own city officials such as the mayor, common 
council and judiciary. After the election is held 
they may wish to have the various executive 
appointments made. Perhaps at this point 
someone might suggest several visits to observe 
city government machinery in action. 

Research on the part of the pupils should 
be encouraged as an important part of any 
activity or study. The various pupil “‘city ofh- 
cials” could make a study of their duties and 
report to their classmates what their job in- 
volves yet at the same time experience in a real 
life situation the things they have been 
discussing. 

The three main divisions of American gov- 
ernment may easily be pointed out and brought 
to au understanding while an activity on city 
government is being developed. The functions 
of government and the services performed by 
each department may be observed in a real life 
situation. The need for government, cost of 
government, why governments need tax money, 
how taxes are spent or should be spent, how 
taxes are levied, how government is ad- 
ministered and laws made, and the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship can be experienced as well 
as discussed. The “American Way’ and the 
individual’s relationship to his government can 
be made more meaningful to him during the 
unfolding of an activity because he is part 
of it. 





LOCALS PRESIDENTS 


(Continued from page 319) 
Sheboygan—Marie J. Wolter, So. 


Side Jr. H. S. High School 
Shorewood—Burl W. Miller, 1701 
E. Capitol Dr. S. Grove St. 


South Milwaukee— Marcella 
H. S. 


Waukesha—Grace Fardy 
Waupaca — Sophelia 


Waupun—Erwin Pfefferkorn, 403 


Wausau—E. H. Boettcher, Junior 


Other Locals 


Eau Claire STC—A. L. Murray 
Milwaukee STC—Verna L. New- 


Kurkoski, 


some 
Platteville STC—Georgiana Clark 
Stevens Point STC—Bessie May 








O'Leary, 421 Hawthorne Ave. 
Sparta—LeRoy Holm 
Spooner—Florence Larveau 
Stevens Point—Lucy Doyle, High 

School 
Stoughton—Hurschel Thornburg 
Sturgeon Bay—Lorene Long 
Superior—Edwin Wenzel 
Two Rivers—Melvin H. Heyroth 
Viroqua—Martha Mattson 
Washburn—Mark H. Makholm 
Watertown — Lillian Simonson, 

Douglas School 


FEBRUARY, 


NINETEEN HUNDRED 


Wauwatosa—A. W. Krueger, 7127 
W. North Ave. 

West Allis—James McGurn, 
Horace Mann School 

West Bend—M. E. Hildebrand 


West Milwaukee—Norma Anton, 
5104 W. Greenfield Ave. 


Whitefish Bay—Harriet Barr, 1200 
E. Fairmount Ave., Milw. 


Whitewater—Stanley Warner 
Wisconsin Rapids—H. C. Jacobsen 


FORTY-ONE 


Allen 

Superior STC—Ida Flogstad 

Stout Institute—Gertrude Callahan 

Wis. School for Deaf—Janet Pegg, 
Delavan 

Green Bay Vocational Schl—Hal 
Gilker 

Milwaukee Vocational Sch. (Loc. 
$5)—Willard Boldt 

West Allis Vocational Sch.—J. V. 
Matusewic 

University of Wisconsin—Frank O. 
Holt 
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FORD ECONOMY 
WINS AGAIN! 


FIRST PLACE IN ITS CLASS 
GILMORE-GRAND CANYON ECONOMY RUN 





Repeating its past triumphs Ford scores a decisive 
fuel-saving victory. It took an easy first in its class, 
with the amazing record of 23.05 miles per gallon. The 
second car in the class averaged 21.71. The stock Ford 
without overdrive surpassed the record of several 
higher priced cars equipped with overdrive. 


That’s official proof of the big, beautiful 1941 
Ford’s downright pinch-penny economy. 
Ask any Ford dealer to give you the keys to 
a 1941 Ford—drive it yourself—and you'll 
want to own “the low-priced car with the 
room, the ride, the view, and economy, too!” 
For the fourteen-hour run the stock model 
1941 Ford averaged better than 43 miles an 
hour over the grueling 599.3-mile course 
from Los Angeles to the Grand Canyon— 
through city traffic, across the Mojave 


23.05 Miles Per 
Gallon 


at an average speed of 


43.19 Miles per hour! 


Desert and Boulder Dam, up and down the 
winding roads of three high mountain 
ranges buffeted by stubborn headwinds, and 
over ice and slush for the last hundred miles 
with four inches of snow on the road at the 
finish! The run from start to finish was un- 
der the supervision of the Contest Board of 
the American Automobile Association. This 
Ford victory should conclusively prove to 
every motorist the surpassing economy of 
the Ford V-8. 
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GHLIGHTS 





OF EDUCA 


ATIONAL NEWS “SaeceE LAST MOR eURNAL 





ATLANTIC CITY HEADLINERS ARE ANNOUNCED 


Aunesnidiiin Officers 
Have Annual Meeting | 


Outgoing wal new executive 
committees held their annual meet- 
ing at Milwaukee on January 10. 
An idea of the business at hand 
may be gleaned from the fact that 
the meeting began at seven o'clock 
and adjourned after midnight. 
Among 
were the 
Regarding the American Legion 
matter referred to the 


matters disposed of 


following: 


committee 


by the Representative Assembly, 
it was voted to communicate to the 
Legion the sentiment of school 


people as to the accusations made 
in a certain article. 

It voted that the WEA affiliate 
the Council on 
Civil Service for one year. While 


with Wisconsin 


the association has followed the 


policy of not joining up with the 
many organizations seeking WEA 


partnership, it was felt that this 
affiliation is justified behalf of 
those members of our association 


who are under civil service. 

President Witter presided after 
conclusion of ‘‘old business.’” The 
committee spread upon the record 
a resolution expressing to retiring 
President Rowen their apprecia- 
tion of his fine service and leader- 
ship during the past year. 

The time of meeting of the 
1941 Representative Assembly was 
set for Thursday afternoon at two 
o'clock. There will be an enter- 
tainment feature on Thursday 
evening. General programs will be 
run in two places on Thursday 
and Friday. 

The Committee 
special committee authorized by 
the Representative Assembly on 
manner of filing candidacies for 
office. It ordered that such special 
committee shall also consider the 
method of balloting and presenta- 
tion of resolutions. 


discussed the 


Several other items were de- 
ferred for lack of sufficient in- | 
formation upon which to base 


justifiable decisions. 


Advance press notices from the | 
NEA indicate that the schoolmen 
and schoolwomen attending the 
Atlantic City meeting the latter 


Opportunity of hearing some of 
the nation’s leaders in education, 
religion and politics as headline 
speakers. 

This year's program has been 
built up around the theme: “To 
Provide for the Common Defense: 
To Promote the General Wel- 


fare; To Secure the Blessings of 
Liberty” 
The Wisconsin Special, which 


leaves Chicago on the afternoon of 
Feb. 21, will get the Wisconsin 
people into Atlantic City early 
enough to attend Saturday after- 
noon and evening sessions of 
affiliate organizations. The  con- 
vention proper will begin on Sun- 
day, with a Vesper Service, at 
which Rev. Ralph W. Sockman 
(who made such a hit on our state 
program several years ago) will 
be the main speaker. 


Conant & Stassen Will Speak 


Monday's full of 


big names. 


program is 
The morning session 
will feature James B. Conant, 
president of Harvard, Harold E. 
Stassen, governor of Minnesota, 
and John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
commissioner of education. In the 
afternoon the group discussions 
will center around the theme: “To 
Provide for the Common Defense”, 
while the evening meeting will 
feature addresses by Isaiah Bow- 
man, president of Johns Hopkins, 
and Congressman Martin Dies. 
On Tuesday morning headliners 
will be John K, Norton, Teachers 
College, Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, and Willis A. Sutton, 
supt. of the Atlanta, Ga., schools. 
Afternoon sections will discuss the 
theme: “To Promote the General 
Welfare’, while the evening ses- 
sion will witness the presentation 
of the American Education Award 
to Frank P. Graves, commissioner 
of education of New York state. 
The entertainment of the evening 
will be a concert of the National 
Broadcasting Co. orchestra, with 
Gladys Swarthout as guest soloist, 
to be followed by a_ broadcast 
| program of the Quiz Kids. 
Wednesday morning the all- 
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part of this month will have the | 





National ieee of 
Teacher Ass’ns Meets 


Miss ‘sisi Jelinek of Milwau- 
kee has sent us the program of the 
National League of Teachers’ As- 
sociation, which will be held at 
Atlantic City during the AASA 
meeting. Headquarters will be at 
the Ritz-Carlton, with the opening 
meeting on Sunday afternoon, in 
the nature of an informal tea. 
Monday afternoon the association 
will discuss Teacher Placement, 
with Alice V. Keliher of New 
York University as co-ordinator 
Among the thirteen participants is 
a former Wisconsin man, George 

Skewes, now professor of edu- 
cation at Mayville STC, Mayville, 
North Dakota. 

Monday morning there will be 
an open house at the headquarters 
to meet members from Boston and 
New Haven, and to make plans 
for the summer convention and the 
League College at Yale. 

On Tuesday 
breakfast, at which 
Jelinek will preside. The presenta- 
tion of the annual yearbook will 
take place at the afternoon tea on 
Tuesday, while the conference will 
close with an evening session at 
which an open forum will discuss 
state aids, salaries, etc. 


there will be a 
Miss Frances 


speaker schedule will be broken up 
with a music-and-verse program of 
the Heinz Chapel Choir of Pitts- 
burgh and a radio dramatization of 
the Yearbook. Between these two 
novel features, Aurelia Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College, will 
speak on ‘Public Education and 
the American Home” 

After a third series of group 
meetings in the afternoon the con- 
vention will hear a musical pro- 
gram by the Detroit Schoolmen’s 
Club Chorus, and a talk by Major 
George Fielding Eliot, author and 
military expert. 

Speakers on the closing morn- 
ing session, Thursday, will be 
Supt. Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, 
Everett R. Clinchy, president, Na- 


tional Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and Gerhart Seger, 
political refugee and forme: uem- 


ber of the German Reichstag. 
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HEADLINES YOU MAY HAVE MISSED 





WEA History Section 
Plans Spring Meeting 


At the November meeting, the 
History Section voted to accept the 
invitation of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association to meet 
jointly with the latter organiza- 
tion in Milwaukee, April 24, 25, 
and 26, 1941. This meeting will 
take the place of the usual May 
meeting in Madison. 

No doubt many teachers will 
wish to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to attend the sessions of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association over the whole three 
day period. The meetings planned 
especially for teachers in the ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior schools 
will be held on Saturday, April 
26, and will be sponsored jointly 
by the Wisconsin History Sec- 
tion, the Teachers Section of the 
M.V.H.A., the Milwaukee Social 
Studies Club, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Pfister. 

Program plans are under way. 
Members of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association are co- 
operating in making it possible for 
Wisconsin teachers to hear speak- 
ers who have not previously 
spoken at Wisconsin meetings. Up 
to date the following have ac- 
cepted invitations to speak: Pro- 
fessor Fremont P. Wirth, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, who is President of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies; Professor Elmer Ellis, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri; Professor Philip D. 
Jordan, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, and Professor E. E. Dale, 
University of Oklahoma. 

A complete program will be 
published in the April Journal. 





Plan Expansion of WHA 
School of Air Broadcasts 


In order to sillie the school 
broadcasts of Radio Station WHA 


available to areas of the state 
which are now out of “earshot,” 
the Public Relations Committee 


set up a special committee. Sev- 
eral meetings have been held and 
plans were subsequently laid be- 
fore the Governor and the Emer- 
gency Board. The outcome wiil be 
reported later. Mr. J. C. Ruther- 
ford heads the special group spon- 
sored by the association. More 


evidence of the professional pro- 
the WEA 
opportunity. 


gram of to widen 


educational 


Board of Review and 
Registrars Met Jan. 17 


Sub-committees of the WEA 
Board of Review and registrars 
met at Milwaukee on January 17 
for further discussion of the prob- 
lems reported by teachers in trans- 
ferring credits. The two groups 
are co-operating to bring about 
an understanding of the many 
phases of the subject and the 
multitude of ramifications exposed 
by examining all elements in- 
volved. Wide variations in stan- 
dards of acceptance prevail; 
courses and their labels differ; 
graduation and degree require- 
ments change. All of these and 
other factors enter the picture. 
However, both groups are work- 
ing together and it is not mere 
enthusiasm to predict that improve- 
ment will be noted in the near 
future. 








J. Murray Lee Goes 
to Washington State 


J. Murray Lee, assistant profes- 
sor of education at the University 
since 1937, left for Pullman, 
Washington, the forepart of this 
month to head the department of 
education of Washington State 
College. Although Mr. Lee’s serv- 
ice in Wisconsin was of short 
duration, he leaves a_ host of 
friends and admirers. Lee was not 
the spectacular sort, but very sub- 
stantial, with a quiet and modest 
effectiveness. His management of 
the elementary principals institute 
in Madison last summer won 
singular and lavish praise from 
Washington headquarters and all 
who attended. The educational 
forces will miss this friendly help- 
ful fellow, and we wish Dean and 
Mrs. Lee the best of luck. 





Brotherhood Week 
February 22 to 28 


The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews _ sponsors 
Brotherhood Week to create na- 
tional unity in America and to 
champion the ideals of amity, un- 
derstanding and co-operation among 
all creeds and races. Chief Justice 
Hughes is a founder of the Na- 
tional Conference, which will be 
glad to supply materials for ob- 
servance of the Week to schools 
and colleges. Fifteen minute radio 
scripts for use over local stations, 
materials for addresses, trialogues 
in which a Catholic, a Jew and a 
Protestant participate, and posters 
may be obtained by writing to 
the National Office, 300 Fourth 
+ Avenue, New York. 








| WEA Gives Rural H. S. 


Project Financial Aid 


For several years a study of 
rural community high schools has 
been under way in Wisconsin. 
Seven schools were chosen and a 
committee of forty people, work- 
ing with local boards and citizens 
of the respective districts, have 
applied themselves to the task of 
better fitting the schools to meet 
their purposes. Briefly, the objec- 
tives of the committee are to 
stimulate curricular changes, help 
teachers to study their job, en- 
courage better training of teachers, 
improve teaching methods, pro- 
mote better school community re- 
lationships, and generally to as- 
sist schools in overcoming the 
handicaps imposed by varying lo- 
cal conditions. It is the aim of 
this study that, although confined 
to a few schools scattered around 
the state, findings and general 
benefits may be made applicable 
to the entire state schoo! system. 

The Executive Committee of 
the association voted $500 to as- 
sist in the project for the balance 
of the current school year. 





Con STC Announces 
2nd Semester Broadcasts 


Schools in the radio range of 
Central State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, will be interested 
to know that the college broad- 
casting services to schools will be 
continued during the second se- 
mester, with Miss Gertie L. Han- 
son, faculty member who gives 
courses in radio, in charge of 
production. 

A travelogue series of broad- 
casts, suitable for grades 7 and 8, 
will again be presented every 
Thursday from 2:30 to 2:45, un- 
der the title ‘Seeing America’. 
The scripts are being prepared 
under the direction of Miss Han- 
son, and the programs will be 
produced and announced by J. D. 
Colby. The first broadcast of the 
second semester series opened on 
Jan. 30, with a tour through the 
Northwest states of Oregon and 
Washington, and British Colum- 
bia. On each successive broadcast 
the ‘tour’ will move eastward. 
Teachers are urged to tune in and 
become acquainted with this serv- 
ice, if you are not a_ regular 
listener now. Complete informa- 
tion on the semester's broadcasts 
can be secured from Miss Hanson. 

A second educational feature 
offered by the college broadcasting 
committee is Leland M. Burrough’s 
weekly program of poetry, each 
Tuesday from 4:00 to 4:15. 
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HE MODERN WAY of education means more 
than the training of youthful minds. Today, 
more and more teachers recognize the importance 
of establishing habits of health and hygiene at an 
early age. And, from elementary grades through 
high school and college years, effective programs 
are being carried out in all parts of the country. 
If you are teaching any of the groups listed 
here, why not make use of our visual education 
helps? They have been carefully worked out to 
present—in simple yet dramatic fashion—the story 
of dental health and personal hygiene to your 
groups. 

Attractive colored wall charts present the basic 
lessons on these all-important subjects. The charts 
are supplemented by teaching pamphlets and stu- 
dent material which will enable you to offer most 
effective hygiene units. 


Give them 
Stronger Defense 
for the Future! 


Help prepare your students for Life—for Jobs! 
Send for these Programs especially planned to 
promote Dental Health and Good Grooming. 








DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 








Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 





reer ew 2.02. nnn nn nnn nnn | 
Department ST 241, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING “s,"tehscnee! | 
| “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart | 
| Ipana samples Mum samples | 
Certificate of Award for Dental Care Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 
| (Grades One through Six) Grooming for the Job wall charts | 
| (for vocational classes) | 
Name Meavaanacass Name of school or college 
| School Address City State | 
| (Check): Elementary? Jr. High? Sr. High? College? Other? | 
| Subject Taught Number of Classes I teach | 
* Grade Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls Boys 
‘ _ 
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HEADLINES YOU MAY HAVE MISSED 





Supt. Donovan Perfects a Filing System 


Joseph D. Donovan, County 
Superintendent of Schools in 
Brown County has developed a 
very interesting filing system of 
data in his office which pertains 
to the schools of the county. He 
has assembled the annual reports 
of the eighty-eight school district 
clerks as far back as they were 
available, and the monthly reports 
of the teachers for the past few 
years, and had them bound. 

The annual reports of the 
district clerks for each year com- 
prise one volume, while the 
monthly reports of the teachers for 
one year are bound into two 
volumes. These are arranged alpha- 
betically according to towns, and 
consecutively according to school 
district numbers. The titles and 
the numbers of the years which 
the reports cover are embossed on 
the backs of the books so they 
can be very easily located. These 
volumes are placed on the shelves 
of the library in the superin- 
tendent’s office so they are readily 
accessable at all times. 

The idea of undertaking some 
means of preserving these records 
permanently grew out of the 
harassing search through  unor- 








ganized materials for data. This 
was necessitated by the many calls 
which came to the office for off- 
cial information on attendance at 
school, dates of birth of various 
individuals, teaching experience, 
teachers’ salaries, delinquency, 
moneys received, appropriated or 
disbursed, etc. In many instances 
the information desired was not 
available from any other source. 
These calls came from persons in 
need of official information for 
teachers’ pensions, old age pen- 
sions, social security, etc. Each 
succeeding search emphasized the 
value of the reports, and the 
waste of time in locating informa- 
tion contained in them. Hence the 
importance of preserving them in 
some systematic form became more 
and more apparent. 

Superintendent Donovan  con- 
sidered various plans by which a 
filing system could be worked out, 
but finally concluded that binding 
the reports into volumes as de- 
scribed above was the most plaus- 
ible manner, from the standpoint 
of preserving the records, locating 
data efficiently, and providing 
filing space. 

The work was carried out under 





Community Recreation 
in Every Rural School 


In this issue we present several 
articles showing how two Wis- 
consin communities have devoted 
their school plants to public use. 
Just before make-up time, there 
came from Co, Supt. E. J. Fuller 
a recently initiated program, the 
stated purpose of which is to make 
“every school in Barron County 
a center for community recreational 
activities.” Thus, the idea of ce- 
menting the community-school re- 
lationship is growing in rural 

(Continued on p. 327, col, 3) 





the auspices of the W.P.A. book 
binding project which has been 
sponsored by the Brown County 
Board of Supervisors for the past 
three years. This project is in 
charge of an expert book binder. 
The workmanship on the binding 
of the reports is therefore of first 
class quality. 

The facility with which data 
contained in these volumes can 
now be located has emphasized, 
each time the books have been 
used, the value of having the ma- 
terials they contain organized and 
classified in a manner which is 
systematic and convenient. 











HE wholesome fun of chewing gum 


——— There’s a Reason, a Time and Place 
for CHEWING GUM 


A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 


Popular, successful people, for instance, 








a 





comes naturally to everyone—just as 
naturally as eating or resting. 

Young people enjoy the fun of chewing 
gum because it is a perfectly normal, 
healthy American custom—a custom that 
adds so much to our daily life. But 
there is a time and a place for chewing 
gum, just as there is a time and a place 
for eating, resting or anything else that 
we do. 

Although the problem of ‘‘when”’ and 
““where”’ to enjoy chewing gum must al- 
ways depend on the good judgment and 
common sense of each boy and girl, out- 
standing teachers and leaders are help- 
ing point the way. 


who always show consideration and 
thoughtfulness for others enjoy chewing 
gum themselves and pass it around to 
friends. But they never chew it when they 
think it will show lack of consideration 
for others, which means whenever formal 
behavior is expected. 

Wide-awake, active young Americans 
know that chewing gum fits in naturally 
at home; in an automobile; reading 
or studying or doing hundreds of other 
things. In fact, wherever men, women 
and children gather together informally 
chewing gum adds to their enjoyment. 
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National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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HEADLINES YOU MAY HAVE MISSED 





RANGER MAC TO BROADCAST UNDERGROUND 





WRITE FOR DETAILED LITERATURE 
ON THESE TWO NEW SERIES 


The INTERMEDIATE READERS 


of THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING 
PROGRAM 


USING WORDS an enricneo 


RONALD LAYDE Representative 
148 So. Bartlett Street, Shawano 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago. Illinois 





Ranger Mac will talk from the depths of a cave 
to the thousands of children who follow his nature 
broadcasts on the Wisconsin School of the Air, on 
March 3. He has arranged to interview Alonzo W. 
Pond, the nationally known explorer and scientist, 
in the Cave of the Mounds in Dane County. 





In the cave Ranger Mac (Wakelin McNeel) will 
read the story of the earth as shown by the rock 
formations. He will tell of the work of water, 
chemical changes and other factors that brought the 
world to its present state. Several children will 
accompany him into the cave. 

Among the sights Ranger Mac will describe are 
the stone icicles called stalactites, stalagmites rising 
from the floor, chrystalline formations, a cephalopod 
turned to stone and other curious stone formations. 

The broadcast will be heard over WHA and 





WLBL at 9:30 A. M. on Monday, March 3. 








This is PEABODY No. 260 Movable Desk 
The Desk that has Made Better aise Possible! 


USE IT WITH YOUR PRESENT FIXED SEATING — 
PLAN A MODERNIZATION PROGRAM AND ORDER 


A FEW AT A TIME IF FUNDS ARE NOT AVAILABLE 
FOR COMPLETE MODERNIZATION AT THIS TIME 


Pupils that have poor sight need more light—seat them 
nearer the window. Those who are hard of hearing, place 
them closer to the teacher’s desk. Those who are under 
size or those who are crippled or deformed can be seated 
comfortably in No. 260, because this movable desk is ad- 
justable. Every school room should have one or more 
Peabody No. 260 Movable Desks for children who need 
special attention. Write today for prices and further 
details about this flexible type of seating. 





_ 














We’re proud of the Reek School, Dist. #6, Town 
of Linn, Walworth County. 

40 £260 movable desks 12 $220 tablet arm 
£250 table 
10 £230 chairs 


chairs 
1 $228 teacher’s desk 
1 £264 teacher’s chair 


Your children deserve the best too. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 
Box 9, No. Manchester, Indiana 


Wisconsin Representative: 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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COMING EVENTS 

February 14-15—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, at Madison. 

February 22-27—American Association of School 
Administrators, at Atlantic City. 

March 29—Wisconsin Elementary School Princi- 
pals Conference, Memorial Union, Madison. 

April 2-5—Mid-West Physical Education and 
Health Convention, Charleston, W. Virginia. 

April 4—Northeastern Education Association, at 
Oshkosh. 


April 18-19—Wisconsin School Administrators and 
Wisconsin School Board Association, Loraine 
Hotel, Madison. 


April 26—Spring Conference of Wisconsin His- 
tory Teachers, at Milwaukee. 

April 30-May 3—American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Atlantic 
City. 

June 29-July 3—Summer N. E. A., Boston. 





On Eau Claire Board: C. J. Brewer, former presi- 
dent of the WEA, has been appointed to the Eau 
Claire Board of Education. He fills the unexpired 
term of Lt. Col. George Simpson, who resigned to 
enter service at Camp Beauregard. 


Cuban Gulp Song: Dr. Rachel Salisbury (secret 
agent 99 from Platteville STC) attended the regional 
conference of the World Federation at Havana over 
the Christmas holidays, and she came back with such 
tales of eating orgies that her friends all stand 
around drooling as she describes her gastronomical 
adventures. Her greatest endurance feat was the con- 
sumption of a many-course Christmas dinner, which 
began at the unconventional hour of 11 P. M., and 
lasted (for those who could stand the pace) until 
2 A. M. The food sounded mighty strange to us, but 
Rachel swears that it was delicious. In between edu- 
cational meetings and eating bouts she also managed 
to get on the fringe of a tornado! Some people just 
seem to attract excitement. 


Split Notes: Cedar Grove, Random Lake, and 
Glenbeulah have jointly hired Victor Olsen of 
Westby as band instructor, to fill the vacancies left 
by the late Adolph Wuerl of Kohler. 


Legionnaires to eat: Schoolmen attending the At- 
lantic City meeting in February, if they are legion- 
naires, will be interested to know that a breakfast 
has been scheduled at the Ambassador Hotel, 7:30 
A. M., Wednesday, Feb. 26. The theme of the 
meeting will be Carrying On For America. 


West Allis teachers admitted to civic council: 
It's always very gratifying to read of teachers and 
teacher groups who take an active interest in com- 
munity affairs and participate in civic organizations. 
We note that the West Allis Civic Alliance, com- 
posed of 15 organizations working in behalf of civic 
betterment, recently admitted the West Allis Teachers 
association to membership. 


“Help” wail answered: Last month the Journal 
carried an item about Miss Jane Knowles of Iola 
who was running around in mental circles, figuring 
out ways of identifying five Richards in her class 
without resorting to pointing. Miss Florence Warten- 
weiler, Footville, writes us, showing her willingness 
to help, but she ends up with a solution incom- 
patible with our Democratic ideals. She suggests 
dubbing them Richard first, Richard second, and so 
forth, but we feel that in this land of supposed 
equality any system harking back to the age of 
heraldry would be turning back the wheels of time. 
But it shows that Miss Wartenweiler has her heart 
in the right place, and if anyone has other problems 
of similar scope and importance she will gladly grab 
your hand and lead you out of the maze of mystifica- 
tion. (But be sure to enclose a three cent stamp, as 
tea-leave reading can’t be run on a non-income 


basis !) 


Try this on Washington's birthday: If you are in 
need of ready change (and who isn’t) we have a 
suggestion to make. Bring up that old one about 
Washington flinging a silver dollar across the 
Potomac. Then when you find a number of colleagues 
who feel such a feat is impossible find yourself a 
river, stand on one side, and encourage them to throw 
silver dollars your way. This all may seem a rather 
hard method of increasing your revenue (though it 
is doubtful, as the mortality of drowned dollars is 
high), so if you want to get money in a surer way 
borrow from the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. 
They have plenty of money on hand to loan worthy 
teachers in need of temporary financial assistance. 
Write for details and rates—you'll be amazed at 
what you can save in interest alone! 


Sheboygan teacher breaks into print: Arnold E. 
Melzer, forensics teacher at the Sheboygan High 
school, is the author of a recent book: “High School 
Forensics: An Integrated Program’, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. The book is an expanded edition 
of Mr. Melzer’s thesis, on the same subject, written 
while a student at Marquette. 


Student help at Phillips: We recently had the 
pleasure of seeing the Student Handbook prepared 
by the Phillips High school, to be of assistance in 
helping incoming students to know more about the 
school and the courses given. The book has a wealth 
of information of great value to the beginning 
student. It’s very complete, and if your school is 
contemplating a similar type of publication we sug- 
gest you review a copy of the Phillips handbook. 


Ripon head resigns: Supt. Byron J. Rock, Ripon, 
recently resigned his position because of ill health. 
He has been head of the Ripon schools for the past 
20 years. P. J. Lunde, principal of the senior high 
school, has been appointed as acting superintendent. 


Vocational hazards (Dept. of “whoops, my dear’): 
Helen Barton, physical education teacher at Reedsburg 
high school, sustained painful, but fortunately not 
serious, injuries during a class demonstration last 
month. She was in a crouching position when acci- 
dentally struck by a member of the class, and the 
resulting fall twisted her back so that she had to 
have hospital treatment. 
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Come and be refreshed! Relaxed in a 
deck chair, cruise mountain -sheltered 
seas beneath Alaska’s mild, warm May- 
through-September sun. Come by train 
and steamer to salute mighty roaring 
glaciers, stroll wooded paths where totems 
stand, explore the vast Interior, see Mount 
McKinley. For descriptive, free Alaska 
Vacationland literature, mail coupon to 
Alaska Steamship Company, Room 108, 
Pier One, Seattle; and book early through 
one of the railroads listed below. 


North Western Line Southern Pacific 

Great Northern Northern Pacific 

Burlington Route Union Pacific 

The Milwaukee Road The Alaska Railroad 
Alaska Steamship Company 








Name 








Address 





City State 





If student, state grade 








Any suggestions?: Each year at the Convention of 
the National Education Association the official dele- 
gates from the local organizations and the Wisconsin 
Education Association elect a member to the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion. This member serves for the year following the 
Convention and during the succeeding Convention 
A definite effort is made to make the resolutions 
presented represent the opinion of this country’s 
teaching profession. Every suggestion for a resolution 
is given careful consideration. Two criteria are used 
in selecting the final resolutions. 


(1) It must be educationally significant. 
(2) It must be of national scope. 


A preliminary meeting of the committee will be 
held at Atlantic City in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Resolutions and Platform changes will 
be discussed at this meeting. Any member or Local 
associated with the W-.E.A. are eligible and should 
make suggestions for such changes. As your state 
representative on this committee I will make a 
definite effort to insure the consideration of all sug- 
gestions for resolutions sent to me before this meet- 
ing. Send all suggestions to 7439 26th Ave., Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

J. C. CHAPEL, 

Wisconsin Representative 
Resolutions Committee of 
National Education Association. 


Fort takes on speech work: Fort Atkinson has a 
speech department now, with E. E. Holmberg as 
teacher. While the school has always had forensic 
work this is the first year a general speech course 
has been open to all who wished to take this type 
of training. 


New shop quarters: The Sparta High school 
manual arts department recently moved into brand 
new quarters, a 60’ x 69’ general shop of concrete 
and brick construction. The old quarters have been 
remodeled for vocational agricultural work. The 
new building also made room for one additional 
academic classroom, which was sorely needed, in view 
of the over crowded conditions of the high school 
building. 


Installment paying on new cars need not be 
expensive for members of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union. See third cover of this Journal 
for details, 


Another “On Our Way’: Last month we carried 
an item about the Beloit Local staging an impressive 
showing of “On Our Way’, dramatic pageant de- 
picting education as a force in community life. Since 
then Charles B. Walden, supervisor of the Merrill 
schools, informs us that their faculty presented the 
same thing as a part of American Education Week 
last Fall. He also sent us a front-page editorial from 
the Merrill Daly Herald which showed that the com- 
munity was very appreciative of the pageant, and that 
it accomplished its purpose of interpreting education 
to the lay citizenry. 

The editorial says in part: 

“We who do not come in contact with the schools 
often enough, are prone to criticize as excessive the 
amount of money that is spent each year for educa- 
tional purposes in the city, but if we would pay more 
attention to what is being done in the schools, we 
no doubt would agree that there is real efficiency 
and economy in the operation of the system.” 
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Historical delvers: The seniors at Langlade County 
Normal, under the guidance of Miss Dora Dessureau, 
have organized an Alpha Historical Club, whose 
primary purpose is to delve deeply into the personal 
life of historical characters (Like “Du Barry was a 
lady’ ?). The club meets monthly, and already some 
very novel programs have been presented. 


Math teachers to worry about defense: The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, meeting 
in Atlantic City, Feb. 21-22, will present its pro- 
gram around the theme ‘Mathematics In a Defense 
Program.”” You math teachers who will be at the 
Atlantic City conference can get full details of the 
Math program in the February issue of The Mathe- 
matics Teacher. And shame on you if you don’t see 
that magazine regularly. It’s your special field organ. 


How much will you spend on installment pay- 
ment interest when you buy a new car? You can 
save a great deal of money by financing through 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. See third 
cover of this Journal for details. 


Prexy in The Promotor: We note that the January 
issue of The Promotor, publication of the Milwaukee 
Junior-Senior High School Teachers’ Association, 
carried a message from our President, Fred Witter. 


Speaking of Professional Spirit!: From time to 
time we hear of teachers who grumble about joining 
a professional association such as the WEA, and we 
are, at times, mildly surprised that teachers have to 
be constantly reminded about the need for profes- 
sional unity. Therefore, it warmed our hearts recently 
to see a card sent to George Ray, manager of the 
Parker Teacher Agency, by a young man who seeks 
employment in the teaching field, and even though 
only a prospective teacher, has sufficient professional 
Spirit to affiliate with the WEA. The young man, 
Elmer A. Becker, recently acquired his state license 
for secondary teaching, and he had the spirit to at- 
tend the state convention and join the WEA for 
the second year. 

We hope a young man of that type finds an 
opportunity of doing school work in Wisconsin. 


New principal at Genoa: Burton L. Swan, Madi- 
son, is the new principal of the Genoa grade school, 
succeeding Gerold Cobleigh, who resigned to take a 
position as coach at Spring Green. 


Art conflab: The annual convention of the West- 
ern Arts Association will be held in the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, March 19th through 22nd. The 
theme of the convention will be ‘Humanizing the 
Arts for Service in Contemporary Life.’ Excellent 
speakers have been provided for the program. Two 
of America’s leading industrial designers, Walter 
Dorwin Teague and Gilbert Rohde will interpret the 
significance of the present vital movement toward a 
new craftsmanship. Excellent exhibitions are also be- 
ing planned. If teachers are unable to attend the 
meeting membership in the association will entitle 
them to the convention bulletins following the con- 
vention. Dues should be sent to Mr. Joseph K. Boltz, 
Treasurer, 5041 Ivanhoe, Detroit, Michigan. 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union an- 
nounces an important new service —see third 
cover of this Journal. 
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presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
pea sa and public lectures. Conferences. 
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BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. R.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
(_] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
(_] Summer Recreation Bulletin 

{_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
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Are you buying a new car this Spring? See 
the third cover of this Journal for details on a 
way you can save on installment payments. 


New Salary Schedule: Eau Claire reports the 
adoption of a salary schedule effective July 1 of this 
year. Starting next year it will mean annual in- 
creases of at least $20,000 for the teachers. Those 
whose salaries are in excess of the new schedule will 
continue at the current rate. The Eau Claire teachers 
association has expressed its appreciation to the 
WEA for its ‘on the spot’ assistance in securing 
the new schedule. 


We practice what we preach: We are pleased to 
note by watching the papers that every so often 
teachers are given recognition for individual applica- 
tion of safety principles they preach to students. 
Recently Lucile Clock, elementary principal in Madi- 
son, was given such recognition, and our Dr. Peter- 
son was given a similar press notice for a conspicuous 
act of motor courtesy the month before. (Personally 
we feel sure Pete stalled his engine and won his 
award by accident, but he stoutly maintains that he 
was deserving of all the praise which came his way.) 


Mr. Carl Amundsen, principal of Faribault, Min- 
nesota, high school, takes over the principalship of 
Superior Central High. Although having been at 
Faribault for four years, Mr. Amundsen is a Badger. 
As a resident of Elk Mound, he attended River Falls 
Teachers College and later received his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Before going to Minnesota he taught at Maiden 
Rock and was principal of Rhinelander high school. 








Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 
Metropolitanatmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
a 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 











Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER _ | 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 




















Kenosha Teacher Wins National Radio Award: 

At the Fourth National School Broadcasting Con- 
ference, held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 4, 5 and 6, a first place award in the area of 
Science Utilization was given to Catherine M. Tim- 
mons of Frank School, Kenosha, for her plans and 
procedure in using the program entitled “Come Into 
My Parlor’ from the series “Afield With Ranger 
Mac” of the Wisconsin School of the Air. 

Miss Timmons was the author of an original 
Social Science series entitled ‘Peggy and Paul’ 
heard over WHA during 1938 and 1939. 

Winning utilization practices and others of merit 
will be published and released in March by the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, Washington, 
DD. 

These approaches to radio work in the classroom 
with follow-up procedure should be of value to 
interested teachers using radio, as thus the best that 


is being done in utilizing radio broadcasts is 
available. 
* 
NECROLOGY 


*WEA Member At Time of Death 


William C. Borchert, 36, teacher in the rural and 
graded schools of Pierce Co. for many years, died at 
a Red Wing, Minn., hospital on Nov, 20, after an 
illness of several weeks. During the past two years 
since his retirement from teaching Mr. Borchert was 
connected with the highway department of Pierce Co. 


Miss Nell Jordan, 68, for many years a teacher in 
northern Wisconsin and for 13 years supervising 
teacher in Sawyer county, died at her home in Stone 
Lake, Nov. 14, after a brief illness resulting from a 
heart attack. 


Miss Sophia Peterson, 75, a pioneer school teacher 
of western Wisconsin, who devoted many of her 57 
years to education in Wisconsin, died at the home 
of a sister in Pigeon Falls the early part of December. 
She retired from teaching several years ago. 


Miss Lillian C. Carroll, 72, for 53 years a primary 
teacher at the Maryland Ave. school, Milwaukee, 
died at her home in Milwaukee the early part of 
December. She had retired from teaching two 
years ago. 












WILLSIE FEATURES THAT 


SAND OUT. 


All-wool serge gown, non-break- 
able board cap, felt inner-liner. 
Up-to-minute style. Accurate 
fitting to chest and| ength. 
Individual box delivery. 
Packed alphabetically with 
student’s name on each box, 
Transportation paid. 

Willsie Caps and Gowns 
cost no more than ordi- # 
nary costumes. 
Send for Free Sample. 


Paul A. Willsie Co. 
457 W. Fort St. Detroit, Mich. 
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* Earl W. Hanson, 31, principal of the McKinley 
grade school, New London, for the past three years, 
died on Jan. 3, after an illness of seven weeks, as a 
result of a strep. infection. 


Fred J. Plagemann, 70, who last year completed 
fifty years in the teaching profession in Ozaukee 
county, died at a Milwaukee hospital on Jan. 7 after 
a lingering sickness. For many years Mr. Plagemann 
was a successful rural teacher in the county, and in 
1915 when the legislature established a system of 
county supervising teachers in the state Mr. Pilage- 
mann was chosen supervising teacher of Ozaukee 
county, which position he held until his retirement 
last June. 


Prof. Chester Lloyd Jones, 59, former director of 
the University of Wisconsin school of commerce, died 
at a Madison hospital on Jan. 14, after a lingering 
illness. Prof. Jones, who was a recognized authority 
on Latin American affairs, retired from teaching in 
1940 because of illness. 


Miss Norah I. Meehan, a Milwaukee teacher for 
the past 26 years, died at Rochester, Minn., Jan. 9, 
after a short illness. 


Miss Mary F. Hickey, teacher in the Milwaukee 
schools from 1877 until her retirement in 1923, died 
at her home in Milwaukee Dec. 18, after a six weeks’ 
illness. 


*Miss Olga Marie Freitag, 23, for the past three 
years first grade teacher at Fennimore, died at a 
Madison hospital, Dec. 25, after an illness of several 
weeks. 


Mrs. Corinna A. Kirchgeorg, 55, head of the 
foreign language department of Bay View High 
school since 1934, and before that a teacher in the 
Milwaukee system for many years, died at a hospital 
in Saginaw, Michigan, Jan. 19, after a lingering ill- 
ness. She was on leave due to ill health. 


James M. Welch, 53, teacher of English at 
Kosciuszko Junior Trade school, Milwaukee, and 
for the past 27 years association with Milwaukee 
schools, died at a Milwaukee hospital, Jan. 20, after 
a short illness. 


Miss Frances Kippenberger, 81, principal of the 
Hopkins elementary school, Milwaukee, from 1894 
until her retirement in 1921, died at her home in 
Milwaukee, Nov. 19. 


Miss Agnes M. Cunningham, 77, retired school 
teacher in Milwaukee, who taught for 47 years in 
the Milwaukee system, died at her home in Mil- 
waukee the early part of December, after a long 
illness. 


*William Meier, 35, teacher in the Oconto High 
school, died suddenly at the home of his wife's 
parents, in Manitowoc, on Christmas eve, as a result 
of a cerebral hemorrhage. From 1930 until his death 
he was science teacher and coach at Oconto, 


* Howard B. Kingbury, 61, head of the mathe- 
matics department at Milwaukee West Division High 
school for the past 28 years, was killed in an auto 
accident near Green Bay, Jan. 17. His wife was 
killed in the same accident. 
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BRIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHER: 





BOOK GOSSIP 


The Row Peterson Co. has started a comprehensive 
program of publishing short, inexpensive (but 
beautifully illustrated) books on specific units of 
materials which would ordinarily be published to- 
gether in textbook form. These individual unit 
studies are called Unitexts. As mentioned in the 
Journal some time ago, Dick Bardwell is the editor 
of a series such as this in the social studies field, 
with each book designed to give the junior or senior 
high school student an appeciation of the foundations 
of democracy. 

We have just received sample copies of a new, 
and even more comprehensive expansion of the 
Unitext idea in the field of science. The entire series 
is called the Basic Science Education Series, and the 
first sixteen books are off of the press. The com- 
plete series will cover the entire twelve grades, but 
the sample books we have seen are designed for the 
intermediate grades and junior high school. 

The purpose of the entire Unitext program, to 
quote the publishers, is ‘‘to provide those materials 
which are essential to the child in his growth toward 
social maturation—facts pertaining to his environment 
and its relation to society as a whole; attitudes and 
appreciations which form the basis of social intel- 
ligence and insight.” 

The sixteen books in the Basic Science series surely 
are impressive from a visual standpoint and the text 
material is checked by specialists in the various 
fields. All books are written under the editorship of 
Bertha Morris Parker, of the University of Chicago 
Laboratory school. The technical advice and checking 
is obviously of the best; for example, the intermedi- 
ate book on astronomy The Sky Above Us was 
checked by G. Van Biesbroeck of the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, and similar specialists checked on the accuracy 
of the other books. 

While the text material is both well presented and 
scientifically accurate, part of the laurels must go to 
the artists and those responsible for the layouts. 
They represent the best that can be done with offset 
printing, colorful and with a vast variety of treatment. 

As we understand it, the entire series will consist 
of 65 books. We suppose that the rest of the books, 
other than the samples sent us, will follow the general 
pattern as to content, layout and price ($.28 per 
book). The samples we have seen are as follows: 


Physical Science ____Intermediate (4th grade level) 
The Sky Above Us 
Clouds, Rain and Snow 
Stories Read From the Rocks 


Physical Science _-_-Junior High (7th grade level) 
The Sun and Its Family 
The Earth’s Nearest Neighbor 
Beyond the Solar System 
Ask the Weatherman 
The Ways of the Weather 


Biological Science __Intermediate (4th grade level) 
Living Things 
Seeds and Seed Travels 
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Fishes 

Insects and Their Ways 
Animals Travels 
Animals of Yesterday 


Biological Science __Junior High (7th grade level) 
Balance in Nature 
Insect Friends and Enemies 


Two new high school literature books have been 
recently published by the McCormick—Mathers Pub- 
lishing Company, Wichita, Kansas. 

A Study Guide in English Literature, (Williams and 
French, 150 pp., $.64 list) is a carefully organized 
plan for studying representative English literature. 
In it there are chronological tables, suggested read- 
ings, work assignments, research problems, references, 
tests of various types, and numerous devices which 
most teachers do not have time to work out carefully 
for themselves 

A Study Guide in American Literature, (Warner 
and French, 87 pp., $.48 list) likewise presents a 
well organized study of representative American 
literature against the historical background of the 
various periods. Research questions, reports, parallel 
reading, creative writing, and numerous exercises are 
designed to increase the student’s understanding, ap- 
preciation, and enjoyment of American literature. 

Both courses follow the laboratory method of 
stimulating the student to explore for himself the 
field of literature and to analyze carefully his findings. 
Both books direct the student not to one authority 


but to many outstanding anthologies, histories, and: 


literature reference books. 

Minimum requirements in either course provide 
for the slower pupils and those who do not expect 
to attend college, while the additional honors 
assignments prepare students for freshman college 
English. 


The once forgotten pupil constitutes today nearly 
fifty per cent of our school population, yet to most 
writers of English textbooks he is still the forgotten 
pupil. Many influences have forced pupils to remain 
in school who, under different conditions, would have 
left school for employment. Many, perhaps most, of 
these pupils are above the age-level and perhaps 
somewhat below the grade-level of junior high school 
pupils. We have recognized this fact and have pro- 
vided for the need in our social studies, but we 
have made very little provision for it in our English 
classes. These pupils are required to undertake the 
regular English class work which is too immature in 
concept to hold their interest. 

English for American Youth (Taintor and Monto, 
Macmillan Co., 550 pp., $1.68 list) is primarily in- 
tended for these pupils. Its subject matter, though 
characterized by simplicity, is sufficiently mature in 
concept to be of interest to them. Oral English is 
emphasized (discussion, conversation, the use of the 
telephone, and short speeches) and training in writ- 
ten expression is strictly limited to those forms which 
are needed by the average person in his daily 
business and social contacts. 

Of equal importance is its provision for correla- 
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tion with other subjects. Too often, writers of Eng- 
lish textbooks seem to forget that English is a tool 
for use in every classroom. These authors have not 
forgotten that fact. The text directly correlates Eng- 
lish with good citizenship in a chapter on ‘What 
America Means to High School Students”; with good 
manners in a chapter on “Knowing and Practicing 
Good Manners’; and with vocational training in a 
chapter on “Choosing a Vocation.” In these chapters, 
the basic aim of the book—the mastery of correct 
English—is not lost sight of. The chapters are used 
as motivation for the study of English expression. 


As announced in the December Journal, Dick 
Bardwell’s initial editorial effort for Row, Peterson 
was off to a good start with the publication of the 
first two units of the series of “Unitexts’’ called Our 
Freedoms. Just after the Dec. Journal went to press 
we received a copy of a third unit entitled Liberty of 
the Press, same price ($.48 list), same pattern as 
the previous Unitexts. It serves to point out the diffi- 
culties encountered in assuring the press inde- 
pendence of thought and expression, a foundation 
principle of our democratic life which we should 
especially value in these days when the press of 
Europe is so controlled that the masses have no way 
of knowing what is going on around them. 


A recent publication from Scott Foresman & Co. 
is Literature and Life, Book I (Miles & Keck, 
600 pp., $1.80 list), which is designed to stimulate 
reading interest on the junior high school level. The 
authors have purposely chosen exciting tales, with 
the first part, The Thrill of Adventure consisting of 
units on ‘‘Mystery and Thrill’, and “Struggle and 
Suspense”. These stories are in the realm of imagina- 
tion, while the next section on The Spirit of Ex- 
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Backed bya great research program 


Stanford 
Achievement Test 
New Revision 


Kelley—Ruch-Terman 

Forms D, E, F, G, H 
The first step in the construction of new 
forms was an evaluation of subject mat- 
ter in each field of the modern curricu- 
lum. A detailed item analysis insured the 
elimination of all non-functioning items. 
Equality of forms was assured by an ex- 
tensive experiment involving 20,000 chil- 
dren in equated groups. The norms are 
national norms. Pre-publication adminis- 
tration in more than 200 units in 33 
states involving over 350,000 children 
represents the largest single group ever 
tested in such a program. 


Form D of all batteries now ready 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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Progress in Reading 


Built around the principle of reading to 
learn, this unique new series offers ex- 
pert guidance in how to study. Its pre- 
primer, primer, and six books present a 
systematic program of training in the 
basic study skills and knowledges: loca- 
tions, comprehension, organization, and 
retention. Varied, informative reading 
plus carefully planned guidance exer- 
cises point to the pupil’s progressive 
growth. Each book colorfully illustrated. 


Ginn and Company 


2301 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 








ploration concerns daring exploits of such men as 
Ellsberg and Lindbergh, followed by units on “The 
Secrets of Nature’, “The Animal Kingdom’, and 
“Outdoor Beauty’. Part three, Our Heritage from the 
Past, has a section on legendary heroes, such as 
Ulysses and Beowulf, and a unit on “Common 
Folks’; example: Robin Hood, which is followed by 
a section on stories of ‘The American Frontier’. 
The final part of the book, on The Challenge of the 
Present consists of inspirational stories of such people 
as Glenn Cunningham, the great miler who over- 
came the handicap of badly burned legs, and many 
others whose life stories have significance to growing 
children. 

The book is far more than a vehicle for enter- 
tainment. Stories are well chosen and_ skillfully 
grouped, so as to give boys and girls of junior high 
school age a real appreciation of fine literature and 
outstanding people in history and contemporary life 
who exemplify the ideals youth should cultivate. 


Among the civics texts to reach our desk this 
winter, the “you” approach is especially emphasized 
in The Fundamentals of Citizenship (Bough & Mc- 
Clure, Laidlaw Bros., 484 pp., $.99 net), and the 
book is of special interest to Wisconsin people be- 
cause it has a special supplement on ‘The Govern- 
ment of Wisconsin’, written by E. G. Doudna. 

The book is a part of the series entitled Our De- 
veloping Civilization, and the purpose of this civics 
text is to give the student of the upper grades and 
junior high school an appreciation of his life in re- 
lation to others. The development of the text is done 
in a very logical manner, with the first chapter de- 
voted to the individual himself, stressing the im- 
portance of physical fitness, mental fitness, moral fit- 
ness, vocational efficiency, and civic efficiency as the 
foundations of good citizenship. From this point the 
relationship is expanded to the place of the individual 
and the family, the community, and the nation. As 
might be expected in a text of this kind, each chapter 
has at the end a section devoted to test exercises and 
suggested activities. Another feature worth mention- 
ing is a preparatory statement at the beginning of 
each chapter, designed to direct the thinking of the 
pupil to the content to follow. 

The Doudna supplement, added this past year, 
presents facts on the local government of the state, 
state government, political parties and elections, tax- 
ation, and public welfare. The idea of the publishers 
in having a supplementary chapter on each state, 
written by a state resident, is a good one and makes 
the entire text more meaningful to the average pupil. 


Scott Foresman & Co. informs us that this month 
their presses will bring forth a new dictionary of 
note. It’s a junior-senior high school dictionary en- 
titled the new Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary. 
According to the publishers it’s making its bow after 
six years of careful preparation. A Wisconsin slant 
is offered by the news that Prof. Miles Hanley of the 
U. of W. is chairman of the pronunciation group. 
We suppose that the new work will follow the same 
general plan of the Junior Dictionary, so widely used 
in many of the Wisconsin schools. 


If your pupils of the 3, 4, or Sth grade are inter- 
ested in dog stories (and what children aren’t?) you 
may find it advantageous to have in your school li- 
brary a reference copy of a recent publication from 
the Beckley-Cardy Co., entitled My Lucky Dog 
(189 pp., $.80 list). It’s a simple and yet well-told 
story of a little boy and his collie dog. While the 
narrative is the main holding force of the book the 
story gives the young reader a number of good 
lessons in dog training and dog care. 
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